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What Rarber Rurner 


LEADERSHIP 
Means to You 





OR a score of years, the BARBER MARK on any Gas Burner has been an emblem of 

dependability. It has been more than that—a pedigree of the FITNESS of that burner 

for its specific use. Every burner unit was INDIVIDUALLY ENGINEERED for its job. 
Every burner had the unique Barber combustion principle. That combination has never 
been equalled. 


Leadership implies obligation. Barber business was never built on merely selling burners. 
It WAS built on developing and selling burners which are CORRECT for their particular 


purposes. We can and will assist any reputable gas appliance manufacturer on that kind 
of problem. 


It is a definite and permanent part of Barber policy to “lend ahand’’. Appliance makers, 
heating trade, and gas companies know that. We welcome the opportunity to work with 
you on any gas burner problem. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price List on Conversion Burners 
for Furnaces and Boilers, Burner Units for Gas Appliances, and Gas 
Pressure Regulatcrs. 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER COMPANY 
H. M. MANSFIELD, President 


: Address Michigan Inquiries to 
—- Snee Avenue °o The Barber Gas Burner Company of Michigan 
Cleveland, Ohio 4475 Cass Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


BARBER BURNERS & REGULATORS ARE DESIGNED FOR 
Air Conditioning Equipment @ High Pressure Boilers (Tubular and Tubeless) @ Bakery Ovens @® Doughnut Kettles @ Metal Pots @ Garage 


Heaters @ Coffee Urns @ Hair Dryers @ Space Heaters @ Floor Furnaces @ Clothes Dryers @ Water Heaters @ Confectioners’ Stoves @ Vulcanizing 
Machines @ Pressirg Machine Boilers @ Japanning Ovens @ Core Ovens @ Banana Room Heate:s and many other Appliances. 


BARBER 42.44 BURNERS 
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Note to Reader 
This is the sixth in « 


series of advertisements 
dramatizing one engi- 
neer's experience with 
first Dresser-cou r 
led line. For the com- 
plete story, write for 
Bulletin No. 351. 


The first and most essential requirement of 
a satisfactory pipe joint is tightness—not 
just when installed, but for the life of the 
line. Thus, service records are the only 
certain proof of long-time dependability. 

The coupling in the photograph typifies 
the performance that Dresser Couplings are 
giving on 150,000 miles of pipe line. It is 
still serving continuously, in its 34th year, 
with never a cent for maintenance! This is 
nothing unusual for Dresser flexible joints. 


°= DRESSER 


MFG. COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA. 


In Canada: Dresser Mig. Company, Ltd., 60 Front Street, West, Toronto, Ontario 
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SUPERIOR 
METER CO. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
167-41st Street 
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Gas Service iz 


@ Modern methods of gas heat- 
ing require unfailing operation 
of automatic mechanism. A 
continuous supply of clean gas 
insures efficient gas heating 
and consumer satisfaction. 
Blaw-Knox Gas Cleaners re- 
move all dust, dirt or abra- 
sive materials from the gas. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


2070 Farmer *s Bank Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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THE REPUBLIC BURNER 


A PROMISE FOR THE FUTURE 


In September 1937 Republic will announce a new appliance— 
a fitting companion for the Republic Gas Burner. This appli- 
ance will give great impetus to gas home-heating everywhere 


REMEMBER SEPTEMBER 


A RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 


The following major improvements show the unremitting development 
carried on to maintain the Republic Gas Burner far in the forefront. 


1929 ADJUSTABLE GAS PORT 

Permits easy change fr manufactured to natural or mixed gas 
1930 OUTSIDE LIGHTER—Gas Operated 

Provides convenient and tive lighting of pi 
1931 IGNITION PICK-UP 


Provides instant ignition of burner even with low pilot flame 


1932 MECHANICAL GAS VALVE LOCKING SYSTEM 


Locks automatic valve so that it cannot be opened either manually or electrically if pilot is not 
lighted 


1933 MECHANICAL LIGHTER LOCKING SYSTEM 
Locks pilot lighter so that it cannot be used unless the automatic valve is closed 


1934 SLOW-OPENING DEVICE 


Prevents smothering by delaying full admission of gas until draft has been established 
1935 AIR HOOD 

Protects against accidental restriction of the air supplied for combustion 
1936 ZONED HEAT 

Provides control over direction and quantity of heat transfer 


1937 VARIABLE COMBUSTION CHAMBER 


Permits many variations in the structure of the refractory combustion chamber for best utiliza- 


Check any other burner—even today’s model—and note how 
few of these important features can be had in equipment other 
than Republic. 


“YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH A REPUBLIC” 


AUTOGAS CORPORATION 


2258 Diversey Pkwy. Chicago, Ill. 


General Sales Agent REPUBLIC HEATER SALES CO. CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Gas Company 


Officials Should Plan 


To Avoid Liability 


URING the past 

the higher courts have ren 

dered several unusually im- 
portant decisions involving gas com- 
panies. The reason these cases are 
so important is because a reading of 
the digested cases will enable gas 
company officials and employees to 
avoid expensive litigations. In the 
majority of instances financial losses 
through heavy damage suit verdicts 
can be eliminated. 

lirst, it is important to know 
that the law is well settled that all 
gas company officials and employees 
are required by law to exercise care 
to prevent injury to all persons. This 
statement is not new law, but very 
id. In fact it always has been the 
law, the only shortcoming being that 
few gas company officials and em- 
ployees are familiar with the ele- 
mentary principles of this established 
law. Otherwise fewer suits would 
be filed against gas companies for 
damages resulting from injuries. If 
all officials and employees were fa- 
miliar with the law, the business 
transactions, and operations of gas 
companies could be conducted with a 
view to avoiding litigation; and 
where suits cannot be prevented, a 
foundation can be pre-arranged ex- 
pressly to win any and all suits that 
may be filed. 

In other words, almost all adverse 
verdicts rendered against gas com- 
panies can be eliminated by proper, 
pre-arranged and legal conduct of 
the business. 

Now, for example, take the case 
of Osborne v. Boston Consol. Gas 
Company, 6 N. E. (2nd) 347, re 
ported March 3, 1937. In that case 
it was shown that gas company em- 
ployees were digging a trench. A 
woman who was walking on the side- 
walk tripped on a hoop and sustained 


few weeks, 


By Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


serious injuries. She made state- 
ments and later testified that the 
hoop was thrown by one of the 
employees from the trench onto the 
sidewalk. 

Now, of course, if this employee 
had been instructed never to throw 
anything onto a sidewalk, street, or 
other public way, or to create other 
obvious dangers, and had followed 
such instructions, this litigation 
could have been avoided. However, 
since he evidently had not been so 
instructed, and suit was filed by the 
woman against the gas company for 
damages, the important thing then 
was to win the suit by proper ar- 
gument and testimony. 

The law is well established that 
no person may recover damages for 
an injury sustained as a result of 
his own negligence. In other words, 
if this woman saw the hoop and 
then stepped into it, or tripped on it, 
she was negligent in the eyes of the 
law and, therefore, she was not en- 
titled to recover damages from the 
gas company. Since the accident 
occurred in daytime it was logical to 
assume that she actually did see the 
hoop before she tripped on it. 
Therefore, she was asked whether 
she observed the hoop before she 
sustained the injury. In answer to 
this question she said that she saw 
one of the men in the trench throw 
a piece of screening, or hoop, or 
piece of netting, which was in front 
of her feet, and she fell. 

In view of this admission it was 
perfectly clear to the court that she 
could have avoided the accident had 


she used an ordinary degree of care 
to safeguard herself against the in- 
jury. Therefore, although the jury 
awarded the woman $1,900 damages, 
the higher court reversed the verdict 
and in holding the gas company not 
liable, said: 

“There were no persons around 
the trench when the plaintiff fell 
other than men who were working in 
it. The plaintiff further testified, in 
direct examination, that one of the 
defendant's employees threw a wire 
netting or hoop right under her feet 

. We are of opinion that the evi- 
dence did not warrant a verdict for 
the plaintiff based on the defendant's 
(gas company’s) negligence.” 

Therefore, in consideration of the 
legal knowledge imparted by reading 
and digesting this late higher court 
case, it is easy to realize that at any 
time, and under all circumstances, 
gas company officials and employees 
may lay a foundation for winning a 
suit for damages by obtaining infor- 
mation, admissions, or statements 
which indicate that the actual cause 
of the injury did not result from 
negligence of the gas company em- 
ployees, but that the injury actually 
did result from want or lack of or- 
dinary care on the part of the in- 
jured person to protect himself 
against the injury. If an admission 
is obtained that the injured person 
knew of the existence of the danger, 
which caused the injury, or that the 
injured person realized that a dan- 
gerous condition was present, then 
the gas company will not be held 
liable. Why? Because no person is 
entitled to recover damages from an- 
other for any injury sustained as a 
result of his own carelessness. And 
knowledge of the danger indicates 
carelessness on the part of the in- 
jured person. 
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Contributory Negligence Rule 

Under ordinary circumstances, pe 
destrians, automobile drivers, gas 
company employees, and all others, 
are expected by law to use an or 
dinary degree of care to protect 
themselves against injury. In other 
words, no person is entitled to re 
cover damages for an injury, if the 
evidence indicates that a reasonably 
prudent person, under the identical 
circumstances, would have exercised 
such care that the accident would not 
have occurred. This point of the 
law has been upheld by all higher 
courts. 

When rendering its decision the 
jury will consider the evidence to 
determine the facts, as follows: (1) 
Was the person exercising at least 
an ordinary degree of care to pro- 
tect himself from injury when the 
accident occurred? (2) Was the per- 
son unfamiliar with the fact that the 
thing which caused the injury was 
dangerous? (3) Was the illumina- 
ion so poor that the average prudent 
person, under the identical circum- 
stances, would have been injured: 
(4) Did the gas company officials 
and employees have knowledge of 
the defective condition; and if not, 
had the defect existed for so long a 
period that the officials could have 
discovered and repaired the defect 
had they used ordinary and reason- 
able care which would have been 
exercised by the average prudent and 
experienced officials of other busi- 
ness firms in a similar situation and 
location ? 

If, after considering all of the 
testimony and evidence, the jury de- 
cides that all of these questions can 
be answered in the affirmative then 
the jury is bound to render a verdict 
allowing the injured person dam- 
ages in an amount sufficient to com- 
pensate him for (1) the permanent 
disability which will reduce his or- 
dinary income; (2) the pain suffer- 
ed; (3) the loss of time; (4) the ex- 
penses incurred as a result of the in 
jury; and (5) loss of income during 
the period of total disability. 

However, if any of the above 
questions are capable of being an- 
swered in the negative, the gas com- 
pany is not liable. 

Inspection Necessary 

Many of the litigations, involving 
gas companies, relate to suits filed 
by persons who are injured while in 
the company’s buildings on business, 
or other errands, or on abutting side- 
walks. 

In order to eliminate liability from 
this source an adopted rule that a 
selected gas company employee shall 
regularly make inspections of steps, 


hallways, entrances, carpets, eleva- 
tors, sidewalks, and the like, for the 
purpose of discovering and repairing 
defects and eliminating dangerous 
conditions, will prove valuable when 
defending a suit for damages. The 
fact that a gas company introduces 
testimony of this nature proves that 
exercised ordinary care to prevent 
injuries. This is valuable because 
the higher courts in all states have 
uniformly held that the standard of 
duty required by the law to be exer- 
cised by gas companies toward a ten- 
ant or an invitee, such as a visitor or 
in employee, is that of reasonable 
care. It has been held that reason- 
able care is that degree of care pro- 
portionate to the nature of the in- 
strumentalities involved, and it is al- 
Ways to be proportionate to the haz- 
ards reasonably to be apprehended. 
lor example, the operation of an 
elevator involves danger and if an 
accident occurs it may result in lhia- 
bility. Moreover, this rule is ap- 
plicable to other dangerous appli- 
ances used in modern buildings, as 
the boiler which furnishes steam 
heat; the conductors through which 
electric light is furnished ; open stair- 
ways; wrinkled and worn carpets; 
improperly illuminated steps;  slip- 
pery floors and stairways; defective 
seats and railings; and many other 
things which are likely to cause 
injury to tenants, employees and all 
other persons, such as customers, so- 
licitors, inspectors, deliverymen, and 
he like, who are expressly or im- 
pliedly invited on the premises. 

On the other hand, it is important 
to know that the courts have never 
attempted to impose on an owner of 
a public building any greater respon- 
sibility than that of exercising rea- 


t 
t 


sonable care. 

Therefore, if a gas company em- 
ployee regularly inspects the prem- 
ises, and sidewalks, there can be no 
lability on the part of the company, 
if the inspections are regularly made, 
and the defects that are discovered 
are promptly repaired. Obviously, if 
testimony of any competent inspect- 
or is given to the effect that no de- 
fects were discovered, in a recent 
inspection made of the thing which 
caused the injury, the company will 
be relieved from lability. 

yr illustration, in Haag v. Har- 
is, 38 P. (2d) 851, it was shown 
that a customer sued the owners of 
a public building to recover damages 
suffered in a fall into the elevator 
shaft in the building. The customer 
hat he entered the building, 
walked to the elevator door on the 
ground floor, opened the door, and 
fell into the shaft. 


testified t 
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An inspector of the elevator com- 
pany, which serviced the elevator, 
testified that he had tested the self- 
locking device two days before the 
accident and found it in good order. 
Therefore, in view of this evidence, 
which proved that the owners of the 
building had exercised ordinary care 
to maintain the elevator in good con- 
dition, the court held the owners of 
the building not liable, and said: 

soth immediately before and im- 
mediately after the accident inspec- 
tion failed to show any defect in the 
lock . . . All the evidence is to the 
effect that the locking device on the 
elevator door was mechanically per- 
fect and in good working order.” 
Failure To Inspect 

Failure to introduce testimony 
proving that the premises were re- 
cently inspected always results in 
liability of the gas company, if the 
testimony shows that the injured 
person used ordinary care to safe- 
guard himself against the injury. 

For example, in the leading case 
of Wool v. Kinney, 169 N. E. 562, 
the higher court held that failure to 
inspect premises to discover defects 
results in liability. In this case it 
was shown that a woman slipped 
upon a piece of chewing gum which 
someone had dropped upon the floor. 
She was seriously injured and sued 
the company for damages. During 
the trial she proved that the chewing 
gum had remained on the floor for 
two days, and the company officials 
failed to prove that the premises had 
been inspected during this period. 
Therefore, the court held the com- 
pany negligent, and said: 

“The proprietor knew of the sub- 
stance being on the floor on the day 
of the accident, and this inference 
must be based upon the first infer- 
ence that it was the same substance 
which was on the floor for two 
days.” 

In other words, the court decided 
this case as though the company of- 
ficials knew that the gum was there 
and neglected to remove it. The fact 
that it had been there for two days, 
and had not been removed, resulted 
in this unusual inference by the 
court, although the company officials 
did not know that it was there be- 
cause no recent inspection of the 
premises had been made. 

On the other hand, if any appara- 
tus, device, or things in general use, 
causes an injury, and many other 
persons have used it without in- 
jury, the presumption is that the 
injured person was negligent and, 
therefore, not entitled to recover 
damages. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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TYPE of compressor which is 


for handling gas is the crank 
less gas compressor, shown in Fig. 1. 
This compressor has eight double 
acting cylinders. These cylinders 
which are arranged in two groups 
of four at each end of the machine, 
have their axes parallel to the main 
shaft and are equally disposed 
around the axis of this shaft. Fur 
ther, the pistons of opposing cylin 
ders are rigidly connected by yokes. 
The slant! ( Fig. 1) which is mounted 
on and rotates with the main shaft 
2, has the form of an oblique sec- 
tion or slice of a circular cylinder 
having truly plane and parallel work- 
ing surfaces, and is formed in one 
piece with its central cylindrical 
It has an angle of inclina- 
tion to the shaft of 22% This 
angle may be varied slightly in dif- 
ferent 
merely for the purpose of suiting 


be ISS. 


deg. 
sizes of these machines, but 


conditions of design. 

In order to transmit motion from 
the slant to the yokes, slipper pads 2. 
having plane surfaces making lubri- 
cated contact with the working faces 
of the slant, are interposed between 
it and the yokes 4, and in order to 
enable the slippers to follow the vary- 
ing direction of inclination of the 
surfaces of the slant as it 
they are furnished with 


rotates, 
universal 


Fig. 1 


Journal 


becoming increasingly popular 


The Crankless Compressor for Gas Handling 


By 
C. H. S. Tupholme 


joints connecting them to the yokes. 
These joints take the simple form 
otf spherical bosses on the backs of 
the slipper pads, which fit into hol 
low spherical seats or cups which 
are attached to the yokes. 

The slippers operate so as to allow 
wedge-shaped films of lubricant to 
be formed between their working 
surfaces and those of the slant. 

As shown in Fig. 2, the 
is placed unsymmetrically on the 
plate a, being considerably behind 
its central point in the direction of 
motion of the slant, this direction be- 
ing shown by the arrow f. It is in 
consequence of this particular con- 
struction of the slipper, which 1m this 
respect is similar to that of the bear- 


boss b 


ing elements of the Michell thrust 
bearing, that the plate a tilts, as 


shown in the figure, and admits be- 
tween it and the slant surface the 
wedge-shaped film of oil w which, 
adhering to the slant, is continually 
driven forward and prevents 
tact between the surfaces. There is 
then, no frictional resistance to the 
motion of the slant other than the 
very slight force necessary to pro- 
duce the flow of the lubricant. Fur- 
thermore, wear of the surfaces is 
entirely eliminated. The thickness 
of the wedge of oil, as shown in 


con- 


Fig. 2 is, of course, much exag- 
gerated, the actual thickness being 
usually less than 0.001 in. It is 
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however, practically impossible to 
break down this thin fluid film by 
any load that may be imposed on the 
slipper. 

In order to prevent the slippers 
3 from revolving about the axes of 
the yokes as the slant rotates, each 
slipper is furnished with a project- 
ing tail-piece shaped to fit into a 
longitudinal slot in a guide which is 
formed by an extension of the slip- 
per cup. It may not be evident at 
first, but will be clear on a little 
consideration, that, by the peculiar 
construction of the slippers, they are 
enabled to take up the inclination 
of the slant, varying as this inclina- 
tion does continually in direction 
though not in amount, without at 
any time allowing any lost motion 
or varying the working clearance be- 
tween the surfaces. The slipper tails 
in no way prevent the action of the 
pads. 

Gas is drawn into the compres- 
sor cylinders 5 through the rotary 
valves 6 when the ports in these 
valves register with the correspond- 
ing ports 7, in the cylinder walls. The 
gas reaches the valves through suc- 
tion passages leading from the main 
inlet to the machine 8 which, as can 
be seen from the figure, is in its 
The rotary valves are rigidly 
mounted on the shaft. The cylinders 
are double acting and the rotary 
valve feed ports at each end. These 


base. 
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rotary valves are so designed as to 
act as delivery valves as well as in- 
let valves, other ports being arranged 
in them so that at certain times 
during a revolution the gas has a 
clear passage through them into the 
covers 9 which close the ends of the 








Fig. 2 


machine. These end covers also act 
as receivers for the gas and from 
them it passes back into the lower 
half of the main body of the com- 
pressor and out through delivery 
ports 10 which are also in the base 
of the machine. 

The baseplate upon which the 
machine is mounted is made with 
ports on the top which register with 
the inlet and outlet ports on the un- 
derside of the compressor. The pas- 
sages inside the baseplate are so ar- 
ranged that a single inlet and single 
outlet branch are formed on each 
side. These are flanged to take the 
valves or connections to and from 
the compressor. 

The machine described above is 
suitable for pressures up to about 
8 Ib. per sq. in.. For higher pres- 
sures it is necessary to provide water 
cooling, and the delivery branches 
are taken direct from the two end 
covers and connected into a single 
delivery trunk. The inlet remains as 
before, namely, through the base. 

The main body of the compressor 
consists of two iron castings, an 
upper and a lower half, these being 
bolted together in a main horizon- 
tal point in the plane of the shaft 
axis. Each of these body castings 
contains the barrels of two pairs of 
opposing cylinders (this number 
would vary according to the num- 
ber of cylinders for any particular 
compressor), each pair being di- 
vided by the slant-case which is 
formed by the central portions of 
the upper and lower body castings. 
The shaft is of high carbon steel and 
runs in four self-aligning ball bear- 
ings 11. 

The slant is made of cast iron and 
is rigidly mounted on the shaft. The 
paths of the slipper pads and the 
periphery are machined and ground. 
It is essential that the two working 
surfaces which form the track of the 


pads should be parallel, so that the 
clearance between their respective 
surfaces remains constant as_ the 
slant turns. 

The rotary valves which, as has al- 
ready been stated, are also rigidly 
mounted on the shaft, are sound 
iron castings machined, annealed and 
ground so that the clearance between 
them and their housings is reduced to 
a minimum. This clearance is 
varied according to the diameter of 
the valve and the pressure condi- 
tions under which it is required to 
work. 


Pistons 12 are of aluminum. Yoke 
tubes are made from weldless steel 
tubing and are machined and ground. 
In order that the side thrusts to 
which the yokes are subjected should 
not be transmitted through the pis- 
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Fig. 3 


tons to the cylinder walls, the yokes 
work in removable guides 13 which 
are white-metalled. 

Slipper pads (See Fig. 3), are 
made from case-hardening steel with 
ball backs hardened and ground 
while the front surfaces which make 
lubricated contact with the slant are 
white-metalled, carefully trued and 
polished. The working clearance be- 
tween the slant and each slipper 
should be about two-thousandths of 
an inch. In time, this clearance will 
require adjusting as it will increase, 


New Compressor Stations and 
Pipe Lines for Memphis 


In anticipation of increased use of natu- 
ral gas in Memphis for heating and in- 
lustries, such as the Firestone plant, the 
Memphis Natural Gas Co., is spending 


$500,000 to enlarge the capacity of its pipe 


ne from Monroe, La., Birger L. John- 
s rresice said recently 

New mpressor stations are being 

ided near Lula, Miss., and Wilmot, 
\rk., and additional compressor units are 
being installed in the two compressor sta- 

Gas pipe line capacity is increased by 
addi " mpressors which speed the 


vement of the gas, without requiring 


more 
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but means are provided for taking up 
excessive clearance. 

The cups into which the slipper 
pads fit are of phosphor bronze, and 
they are rigidly joined to the pistons 
by yoke connecting rods through the 
center of the yokes. 

Forced lubrication is fitted at all 
necessary points. To lubricate the 
slant and slippers, oil jets 15 are 
fitted on each side of the slant-case. 
These spray oil onto the face of the 
slant, and it is thrown outwards in- 
to the path of the slipper pads by 
centrifugal force. This oil drains 
into the sump 16 in the bottom of 
the slant-case and is returned from 
there to the oil tank by means of a 
scavenge pump. To lubricate the 
yokes, each yoke guide is supplied 
with oil under pressure. To prevent 
this oil being carried into the cyl- 
inders, scraper rings 17 are fitted 
at the cylinder ends of the guides, 
and adjacent to these rings are drains 
from the guides connecting with the 
slant-case sump. The other end of 
each guide being open to the slant- 
case, any oil escaping at that end 
drops directly into the sump. The 
oil pump is of the gear type, and 
the scavenge pump is incorporated 
with it. 

Any residual unbalanced forces 
which may act longitudinally on the 
slant and shaft are taken up by a 
Michell double thrust bearing and 
thrust collar 18, which is also lu- 
bricated. It will be recognized that 
the mechanism centers in the slippers 
and depends largely for its efficiency 
on their capacity of making prac- 
tically frictionless contact with the 
slant. In transmitting motion direct 
from the slant to the pistons, the 
function of these slippers and pads 
eliminates the crank, connecting rod, 
gudgeon and their contingent bear- 
ings, Of a machine of the usual re- 
ciprocating type. 


~~ 


Dominion Natural Gas Increases 
Service Mains 


The head office of the Dominion Gas 
Company in New York, has granted ap- 
proval for the increasing of the main 
supply line, from Talbotville into St. 
Thomas, from four to six inch mains. 
Leslie Burdick, local manager, reports 
that the company will expend $20,000 
within the city limits to improve the sup- 
ply of gas by two and one-half times 
which is necessary owing to the demand 
from citizens for gas heated homes. When 
the old municipal plant was taken over 
late last year as a result of an almost 
unanimous vote of the ratepayers for its 
sale, the Dominion Natural Gas Co. 
found the mains in such bad condition 
that it was unable to supply other than 
gas for cooking purposes. 
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merican Gas Association Testing 
Laboratories Play Host to Home 
ervice Leaders and Their Guests 


UNE 18, saw the conclusion ot 

the annual four-day Home Serv- 

ice Conference and_ Training 
Course sponsored by the Home Serv- 
ice Committee of the American Gas 
Association. Innovations in _ this 
year’s Conference held in the Asso 
ciation’s National Testing Labora- 
tories in Cleveland, were the special 
invitation to Home Economics teach- 
ers and college students who are in- 
terested in the field of Home Serv- 
ice, to join the group, and the very 
complete manufacturers’ exhibit of 
representative types of appliances 
and accessories. 


In addition to the Home Service 


Directors representing Utilities Com- 
panies and Gas Appliance Manufac- 
turers from twenty states and three 
Canadian provinces, who attended 
the Conference, there were present 
also the following New Home Eco- 
nomics Editors from prominent mag- 
azines and newspapers : 


Margaret Davidson, Ladies’ Home 
Journal 

Florence LeGahnke Harris, Cleve- 
land Press. 

Fay I Hamilton, McCall's Maga- 
zine 

Esther Kimmel, Pictorial Review- 


Delineator. 


Helen Ridley, Good Housekeeping 


Helen Robertson, Cleveland Piair 
Dealer 
Ada Bessie Swann, Woman's 


Home Companion 
Martha Jane Tupper, Pictorial Re- 
view-Delineator. 

Representatives from the follow- 
ing schools and colleges attended the 
conference : Battle Creek College, 
Ohio Wesleyan, Baldwin-Wallace, 
New York University, Syracuse 
University, University of Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, State Colleges of 
Michigan, Iowa and New York. and 
high schools of Marion, Indiana, 
Hamilton, Montana and Birming- 
ham, Michigan. 

Exhibits included two completely 
equipped model gas kitchens and a 
hasement unit, new f 
ranges and Electrolux refrigerators, 
central heating equipment with hot 


models of gas 


By 
Gertrude J. Stanyon 
Home Economist 


American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratories 
















Model Gas Kitchen Supplied 
by International Nickel 
Company for Home Service 
Conference. Miss Margaret 
Nevins, Syracuse Lighting 
Company, is shown prepar- 
ing for Model Demonstra- 
tion. Some of the Gas Ap- 
pliance Accessories and 
Controls are Shown on the 

Right. 


fur- 
naces, floor furnaces and air condi- 


water boilers, forced warm air 
tioning units. Many varieties of gas 
room heaters, including radiant heat- 
ers, imitation cool baskets, warm air 
circulators with and without fans 
and steam radiators occupied 
conspicuous places among the ex- 
hibit models. Other equipment on 
display included representative types 
of water heaters, such as instantane- 
ous, storage, conversion, faucet and 
attachable units, gas-operated domes- 
tic incinerators, gas-heated ironers, 


gas 


gas laundry stoves and hot plates, 
unit heaters, conversion burners, 
garage heaters and industrial gas 
boilers. 


working models to 
show operation of different mechan- 
isms such as thermostats, automatic 
main gas-control valves actuated bv 
. automatic shut-off 


Cut-away or 


r ~ therm t-~¢ 
(Wil LILCTINOS iS 


Annual Home Service Conference 

and Training Course at American 

Gas Association Testing Labora- 

tories, Cleveland, sponsored by 

Home Service Committee, Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 


valves, thermostatic pilots, pressure 
and temperature relief devices and 
time clocks were submitted by their 
manufacturers, There were models 
too of new top burners, top and oven 
burner lighters, gas valves of all 
descriptions and other accessories 
such as flexible gas tubing and semi- 
rigid tubing and fittings. 

Mr. R. M. Conner, Director of 
the American Gas Association Test- 
ing Laboratories, spoke at the open- 
ing meeting there on Tuesday after- 
noon, June 15th, welcoming the con- 


ference members to Cleveland and 
to the Laboratories. In his talk 
Mr. Conner brought out the fact 


that the major objectives of Home 
Service—to more and gas 
appliances and to build good will, 
are more certain of attainment when 
the Home Service Worker’s knowl- 
edge of her own departmental activ- 


sell 


gas 
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ities is accompanied by a thorough 
understanding of the economics of 
the gas industry as well. Mr. Con- 
ner then touched briefly on the 
functions and aims of the American 
Gas Association Testing Laboratories 
and on some of the research develop- 
ments carried out there. 

Other speakers from the Amert- 
can Gas Association Testing Lab- 
oratories’ staff were Dr. FF. E. Van- 
daveer, Supervisor, who discussed 
thermostats and automatic devices, 





and Mr. W. M. Couzens, Research 
Engineer, who spoke to the confer- 
ence delegates on “The Modern Gas 
Range”. The conducted tour through 
the Laboratories was prefaced by 
an illustrated talk on the Story ot 
the American Gas Association Test- 
ing Laboratgries, by Franklin R. 
Wright, Publications Manager. If the 
comments of visiting Home Econom- 
mists are any criterion, the trip 
through the Laboratories was one ot 
the highlights of the week’s program. 
Home Economics instructors and 
pupils, Home Service leaders and 
Household Equipment Editors left 
with a better understanding of the 
purposes of the Laboratories’ five 
point program : 

To promote and develop the gas 
industry to the end that it may 
serve to the fullest possible extent 
the best interests of the public by 

1. Developing and securing na 
tional acceptance for complete 
standards of construction and per 
formance for all types of gas ap- 
pliances and their accessories. 

2. Testing, certifying and annual 
ly inspecting appliances and acces- 
sories for compliance with above 
standards and badging such goods 

3. Conducting research investiga 
tions. 

4. Providing for manufacturers, 
etc., facilities for developing testing, 
and counsel. ’ 

5. Assisting in educational en- 
deavors of the industry. 


In addition to representatives of 
the Laboratories who addressed the 
hundred and fifty women confer- 
ence delegates, were several men 
prominent in various branches of the 
gas business. Harry Swenson, Di- 


rector of Displays and Home Plan- 
ning for The Peoples Gas Light & 
| 


Coke Co., Chicago, and Home Mod- 
ernization Counsellor, Commercial 


Section, American Gas Association, 
and Chairman of the Home Modern- 
izing Committee, gave an interesting 


ive talk on Kitchen Plan- 
ning and its unlimited possibilities in 
the three-fold aim of 
the Home Service Department. Hall 
Henry, Vice President, Utility Man- 
agement Corporation, New York, 


accomplishing 


Model Gas Basement Dis- 
play at Home Service Con- 
ference American Gas As- 
sociation Testing Laborato- 
ries, Cleveland. 


and Chairman of Refrigeration Com- 
mittee, Commercial Section, Ameri- 
can Gas Association, convinced his 
listeners (if there were any who 
convinced), that 
“There's nothing like Gas” for con- 
venience, cleanliness, speed, flexibil- 
ity, controlability, dependability and 
economy. Mr. C, E. Gallagher, Pres- 
ident of The East Ohio Gas Com- 
pany, who is prominent in American 
Gas Association activities, was call- 
ed upon to address the meeting. Mr. 
Gallagher extended his welcome to 
those present and spent a few min- 
utes’ time discussing what Home 
Service can mean to the Gas Indus- 
try D. K. Smith, Rochester Gas 
and Electric ¢ orporation, Rochester, 
New York, spent an interesting half 
telling his audience by words 
pictures what Home _ Service 
should know about house heating. 

Elizabeth Sweeney, Chairman of 
the National Home Service Commit- 
tee and Home Service Director for 
the New York State Electric and 
Gas Corporation, Geneva, New 
York, and Jessie McQueen, Secre- 
tary of the Committee and Home 
Service Counsellor of the American 
Gas Association, were in charge of 
the meetings. Such a wide range 
of subject matter was presented and 
there were so many excellent speak- 
ers of national reputation, that the 
only possible Way ot doing justice 
to that all-important phase of the 
conference, would be to present ver- 
batim the speeches delivered. 

The social side of the conference 
was as well planned and well re- 


needed to be 
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ceived as the meetings themselves. 
On Tuesday evening, June 15, the 
registrants at the conterence were 
the guests of the Association of Gas 
Appliance and Equipment Manufac 
turers, at dinner at the Hotel Carte.. 
An after-dinner speech by Lyle Hai- 
vey, Vice President and Genera: 
Manager, The Bryant Heater Com- 
pany, representing the Association of 
Gas Appliance and Equipment Man- 
ufacturers, was one of the confer- 
ence highlights. 

Servel, Inc., climaxed the week’s 
organized entertainment when they 
invited the entire group to dinner 
at the Alpine Village on the grounds 
of the Great Lakes Exposition, and 
to the “March of Time” broadcast 
at the WHK Studio later in the eve- 
ning. Friday saw a few intrepid 
“Convention Goers” making plans to 
cover Cleveland and the Exposition 
that night, but the steady stream of 
taxis away from the doors of the 
Hotel Carter toward railroad sta- 
tions, airport and Great Lakes boats, 
indicated that for most of the wo- 
men registered the conference was 
Ver. 


of 


Named Home Service Director at 
Kansas City Gas Co. 


Miss Mary House recently has been 
named home service director of the Kan- 
sas City Gas Co., replacing Mrs. Dorothy 
Diggle who has resigned. 

Miss House comes to Kansas City from 
Wichita, Kans., where for the past year 
she was home service director for The 
Gas Service Co. 

Miss House has an excellent back- 
ground of home service training and 
work. Following her graduation in home 
economics at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo., she obtained an A.B. degree at the 
University of Kansas where she studied 
home economics. Prior to joining The 
Gas Service Co. at Wichita, she had been 
head of the home service department of 
the Kansas Electric Power Co., working 
in this company’s larger electric proper- 
ties in Lawrence, Leavenworth, Emporia, 
and Parsons. 

Miss House’s place in Wichita has 
been filled by Miss Myrtle Horne who 
has been employed in the home service 
department of The Gas Service Co. 


% 


Paper Plant to Use Gas 


Natural gas is to be used in the new 
plant of the Southern Kraft Corporation 
to be constructed near Springhill, La., it 
has been announced. The plant, which 
will be built under the Louisiana State 
Industrial Program, will cost $6,000,000, 
give employment to between 2,500 and 
3,000 people, and have an annual capacity 
of 220,000 tons of kraft paper. 
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Let's Go Ahead—With Gas 


Address of the President’ 


INCE last we met, in June, 1936, 

great and far reaching events 

have occurred affecting the gas 
industry in Michigan. We have made 
progress in a dozen directions, con- 
fronting our problems, studying 
them, doing our best to meet them 
successfully. We have improved our 
service, improved our position in the 
competitive field, improved our un 
derstanding of the ultimate relation- 
ship between customer and company, 
a goal toward which we all 
striven for so many years 


have 
and prob- 
ably will strive for many more years 
to come. 

But the thing which we regard as 
of most profound importance—and 
I know that I speak for the entire 
industry in Michigan—is the exten- 
sion of natural gas service in the 
state, with its resultant benefits to 
our customers. On that accomplish- 
ment I should like to dwell for a 
moment. 

More than two-thirds of all the 
gas consumers in Michigan are now 
using natural gas—a development 
that has come about within the last 
three years. Many communities are 
being supplied from the gas fields in 
the center of the state, a happy utili- 
zation by Michigan’s citizens. In De- 
troit’s this natural gas that 
cooks food so perfectly, heats homes, 
maintains hot water supplies, facili- 
tates industrial processes, is piped 
from a great Texas field, the long 
transfer being necessary to insure a 
constant, ample supply of fuel for the 
huge needs of the city for, as we 
confidently expect, a long period of 
time. 

The consumer saw only 
one operation made necessary by the 
changeovers from manufactured to 
natural gas—that when the mechanic 
called to adjust his equipment to 
take the new fuel. But we, in the 
industry, saw the magnitude of the 
effort required to change all the out- 
lets—hundreds of thousands of ad- 
justments, specially trained and 
equipped crews, new tools, reams 
and reams of paper work, many 
nights without the usual quota of 
sleep. 


case, 


average 


In Detroit, there were over 500,- 
OOU changeovers to be made, neces- 


_* Presented at the Convention of the Michigan 
Gas Associaticn, Mackinac Island, July 1-3, 1937 


By 
Newell E. Loomis 


Merchandise Sales Manager 
Detroit City Gas Company 


sitating over 1,000,000 calls, and ap- 
proximately 3,500,000 burner adjust- 
ments. A crew of more than 2,500 
men worked night and day _ for 
months, made the necessary changes 
in adjustments before the natural gas 
came into the mains, then called 
back after the changeover had been 
accomplished to be sure that every 
piece of gas equipment was operating 
properly. Truly a monumental job. 

The job that we in Detroit had 
to do was different in nothing but 
size from the changeover operations 
in every Michigan city that shifted 
from manufactured gas to natural 
[ have heard nothing but praise 
for the way Michigan gas companies 
handled this tremendously difficult 
task of maintaining satisfactory serv- 
ice while the major operation was 
being performed. 

Lower rates make more extensive 
use economically possible, puts us 
in a better position to battle competi- 
tion, gives us a powerful lever to use 
in gaining the recognition we want 
for our industry and our products. 

With the lower rates which natural 
gas usually makes possible, I firmly 
believe that the great day of the gas 
industry is just dawning. All the 
possible home and industrial uses of 
gas have not yet been found and 
perfected, but let’s just consider the 
uses that are already with us. 

House heating, for instance. 

Right now, the industry is making 
tremendous strides in Michigan, in 
house heating by gas. Users report 
that the cost is reasonable. On every 
count convenience, healthfulness, 
even temperature, reliability, clean- 
liness—gas heat leaves its competit- 
ors far in the rear. 

No other fuel cooks as well as does 
We all know that. And the 
modern gas stoves are as pleasing 
to the housewife’s eyes as the food 
she cooks on it are to the tastes of 
her hungry, appreciative family. 

Automatic hot water, which has 
been described as the greatest mod- 
ern luxury, can only be obtained 


gas. 


gas. 





Michigan Associations Hold 
Joint Meeting 


The Michigan Gas Associa- 
tion and the Michigan Elec- 
tric Light Association held a 
successful joint meeting from 
July Ist to 3rd at Mackinac 
Island. The first day was 
given over to addresses by A. 
C. Marshall, Chairman of 
Utilties Information Bureau 
of Michigan; C. W. Kellogg, 
President of Edison Electric 
Institute; Walter C. Beckjord, 
Vice-President and General 
Manager, Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corporation and Ber- 
nard F. Weadock, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Managing Director 
of Edison Electric Institute. 

Sessions of the Gas Asso- 
ciation were held on the 2nd 
and 3rd in the Casino with an 
interesting group of papers 
some of which appear in this 
issue. 

Officers elected for the en- 
suing year are: President, 
Howard Pett, Consumers 
Power Co., Lansing; Vice- 
President, Arthur P. Eva, 
Michigan Fuel and Light Co., 
Benton Harbor, and Secy.- 
Treas., A. G. Schroeder, 
Grand Rapids Gas Co. 











economically and efficiently with gas. 

Gas refrigeration possesses many 
advantages over every other type of 
mechanical refrigeration. 

Industries are turning more and 
more to gas-fired equipment for their 
processes which require controlled, 
positive heat. Heat-treating of steel, 
hardening processes, japanning, the 
baking of enamels, gas-fired equip- 
ment is doing these jobs in an in- 
creasing number of plants. 

Briefly, there are the sources of 
our increasing load. And it’s bound 
to increase. Might even increase, 
if we as an industry and we as in- 
dividuals did nothing more about it, 
just sat in our offices and took. or- 
ders from folks who heard about. how 
much better gas does the job and 
came in to make us sell them some! 

But no one who knows the gas 
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industry expects to find much passive 
waiting for business among the mem- 
bers of the Michigan Gas Associa- 
tion. The same aggressive selling 
program and the same determination 
to give the best possible service, the 
two factors which have brought us to 
the position we now hold, will carry 
us into still greater positions of im- 
portance as the future becomes the 
present. 

There are several ways in which | 
believe gas sales may well be stepped 
up. 

I suggest for your consideration 
a training school to teach the proper 
operation of gas appliances and the 
correct maintenance practices. Gas 
company employees have countless 
contacts with customers, both in the 
business day and in their social con- 
tacts. Often a casual tip from an 
informed employee to a customer, 
on how to operate an appliance prop- 
erly, will change a dissatisfied cus- 
tomer to an ardent booster for gas. 
Correct maintenance practices are ele- 
mental, of course, but it is sometimes 
amazing how little preparation is 
given to the man whose job it is to 
keep gas equipment working et- 
ficiently. 

A changed attitude toward dealers 
in gas appliances, other than the gas 
companies themselves, would be a 
very healthy thing, I think. Every 
plumber, every hardware store, every 
department store that sells gas water 
heaters, gas refrigerators, gas stoves, 
gas furnaces, is an ally, not an 
enemy. Each unit of gas-fired equip- 
ment sold is a means of boosting the 
volume of our own sales. So we 
shouldn’t care how much equipment 
is sold by independent dealers—as 
long as it is approved gas equipment. 

However, | do not mean to advo- 
cate any lessening of our own sales 
efforts. The old adage “If you would 
have a job well done, do it yourself” 
applies to gas appliance sales to the 
fullest degree. With the advent of 
natural gas and improved appliances, 
sales of ranges, heaters, furnaces, and 
all the rest of the great list, should 
climb and keep on climbing. 

More aggressive, more closely in- 
tegrated sales campaigns are part of 
the answer to our own demands that 
sales keep moving up. When you 
know exactly what you want to do, 
the goal is much easier to reach. And 
a plan of battle is as important to 
a gas company sales manager as it is 
to a general with a position to cap- 
ture. Set the goal, and don’t spare 
the gray matter before going into ac- 
tion. Think out your plan of attack. 
Then blow the whistle and go into 
action ! 


And | urge you not to neglect any 
useful weapons. An aggressive, at- 
tractive advertising campaign will cut 
down resistance, establish acceptance 
for the sales arguments you wish to 
use, build up a welcome for the sales- 
man when he calls, and even—hon- 
estly, it happens sometimes—brings 
customers right into your office to 
buy! Consistent advertising of gas 

gas for this use and that use and 
every use—is a Weapon we cannot af- 
ford to disregard. 


Skill with the Dart 
Brings Sales Bonus 


By Carl B. Wyckoff 


Public Service Co., Denver, Colo 


NHE load building factor of an- 
? tomatic gas water heaters has 
long been appreciated by ihe 
Public Service Company of Colora- 
do in Denver, and years of intensive 
sales activities has built up the high- 


t 


est percentage of saturation of this 





Bull’s-Eye Target Storage Water Heater 
Sales Contest, Public Service Company of 
Colorado, Denver, June, 1937. 


type of equipment known to exist 
in any city of 100,000 or more popu 
lation. 

Of the total 60,500 homes in Den- 
ver, 24,925 or 41% are now equipped 
with automatic gas water heaters. 

With 37% of the homes occupied 
by renters, and the above number al- 
ready equipped, the securing of ad- 
ditional sales is becoming quite a 
problem. The number of calls neces- 
sary per water heater sale has in- 
creased to such an extent that un- 
ceasing intensive solicitation month 
in and month out would be drudgery 
and so monotonous as to ruin any 
salesman’s morale, unless some good- 
natured fun and play were injected 
into the picture. Therefore, it is 


the policy of the company to set 
aside a small percentage of the an- 
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ticipated sales expense to be used to 
stimulate the men from day to day. 
A little well directed horse-play and 
some cash-on-the-barrel-head bonus- 
es do much to relieve the boredom of 
the regular morning meetings. 

It is an old saying that if you can 
invent a ‘better mouse trap, the 
world will beat a path to your door. 
Such is the case with Sales Contests 
in Denver. 

Some activity of this type is al- 
ways in effect and many of them are 
quite novel and interesting. 

The accompanying _ illustration 
shows an automatic water heater 
contest for the month of June which 
proved very stimuiating in putting 
over a budget of 350. 

The bull’s-eye target was prepared 
by the company’s artist and upon it 
was placed 350 discs of various col- 
ors and each the size of a silver dol- 
lar. Each color represented a cer- 
tain bonus which was paid in Cities 
Service gas and oil coupons. These 
bonuses ran from 50 cents to $5.00 
and averaged $1.00 apiece for the 
350. At each morning meeting each 
sales representative was permitted to 
throw from a distance of 15 feet a 
well feathered, properly weighted, 
steel-tipped dart at the target for 
‘ach gas automatic water heater he 
had been able to clear for installation 
the previous day. In order to avoid 
blanks he was permitted to throw 
until the dart penetrated one of the 
discs. 

The higher priced discs were 
placed in the center of the target to 
reward skill in throwing and as these 
were pulled from day to day the 
others were moved in toward the 
center to avoid loss in time through 
misses. 

It is a long time between pay days 
sometimes, and the prospect of 
picking up a couple of dollars at the 
morning meeting is quite an induce- 
ment to a salesman to hustle up an 
order, also the fun of the thing 
drives dull care away for the mo- 
ment and sends a man out on his 
territory in a good mood to secure 
results. Further, such activities, 
combined with a thorough, well- 
trained and directed organization, 
undoubtedly was responsible for 
Denver winning so many awards last 
year in the A.G.A. National Sales 
Contest, and for their standing in 
second place at the close of May for 
this year. 


Cre Cey 
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roduction of High B. T. U. Gas 
at Detroit, Michigan 


MONG the many questions 
which arose, concerning the in 
troduction of natural 

Detroit, was that of reserve supplies 
available to provide protection to the 
city’s gas supply in the event some 
interruption of the normal pipe line 
delivery should occur. The city en- 
joys the record of never having suf- 
fered a major interruption of its gas 
supply, and it is the concern of all 
interested that all practical precau- 
tions be taken to prevent such an 
occurrence. 

The contract with the pipe line 
company provided a maximum de 
livery of 90 million cubic feet of 
natural gas per day. The actual e- 
livery on the maximum day, during 
the first year, was estimated to be 
about 50 million cubic feet. 


gas to 


Reserve Supplies of Natural Gas 
Outside the Gas Fields 


First, the amount of gas packed in 
the pipe line, amounting, under nor- 
mal pressure conditions, to approx- 
imately 10 million cubic feet of gas 
per 100 miles of pipe line. A break 
in the pipe line, quite distant frem 
the city, would permit the continued 
withdrawal of gas from the pipe line 
for a considerable period. In the 
event of a serious break in the pipe 
line near Detroit, however, none of 
this gas would be available. 

Second, storage holders, located at 
strategic points about the city, when 
all filled contain 55 million cubic 
feet. The gas in storage would sup- 
ply the city for a peak load day dur 
ing the first year, and for progres- 
sively shorter periods of time as ad- 
ditional load is added. 

From the above considerations it 
appears essential that means be pro- 
vided for the manufacture of a sub- 
stitute gas of such characteristics as 
to be completely interchangeable with 
the natural gas being supplied on all 

* Paper read at the Michigan Gas Association 


in Convention at Mackinac Island, July 1, 2 and 
1937. 


By George T. Bentley 


Ass’t Supt. of Production 
Detroit City Gas Company 


appliances and equipment in service. 


Means of Producing Such 
a Gas Is Desired 


First, to prov ide gas in large quan- 
tities, and over considerable periods 
of time, in the event of a major in- 
terruption of the natural gas sup- 
ply. In such an emergency any part, 
or all, of the city’s requirements 
would need to be produced for an in- 
definite period, 

(The importance of being able to 
manufacture large quantities of a 
substitute gas, on extremely short 
notice, was forcibly demonstrated 
during the winter just past. Two 
breaks in the pipe line occurred ; one 
of three days’ duration, and one of 
about thirty hours followed each 
other with an interval of six days be- 
tween them.) 

Second, to take on peak loads, in 
the future, at such time as the growth 
of load produces peaks beyond the 
ability of the natural gas pipe line to 
supply. 

Third, for control of the pipe line 
load factor to decrease the difference 
between the average take from the 
pipe line and the maximum day’s re- 
quirements. The contract with the 
pipe line company is based on a load 
factor plus commodity charge. 

The problem involved in arranging 
for a supply of natural gas substi- 
tute included, among others, the fol- 
lowing considerations : 

To produce a gas acceptable, on all 
consumers’ appliances adjusted for 
natural gas, either mixed in any pro- 
portions with natural gas, or by it- 
self; to utilize, as much as possible 
of, existing production equipment ; to 
make the from readily, and 
abundantly, available materials, and 
to so develop the process that full 
ioad from a cold start could be at- 
tained in a few hours and production 
continued, at maximum rate of pro- 
duction, indefinitely. 

In preparation for the experimen- 
tal work, which it was proposed to 


gas 


conduct in developing a process, the 
experiences of a number of other 
cities where similar problems existed, 
were studied, particularly those cities 
which had previously distributed 
manufactured and which now 
were straight natural 


gas 
distributing 
gas. 

As a result of these studies it ap- 
peared that a suitable gas could be 
produced using standard water gas 
production equipment, to which cer- 
tain modifications had been made. 
The gas which, it appeared, could be 
produced, would be made _ from 
cracking gas oil, or crude oil. with 
coke used as the heating medium for 
the machines. Both of which ma- 
terials are readily available, 


Equipment Selected 


A standard 11 ft., three-shell, wa- 
ter gas machine equipped with a 
back-run, and six-lever automatic 
control, was selected at one of the 
plants for conducting the proposed 
tests. It was of modern design with 
ample size connections, and wash 
box, and with an individual turbine 
driven air blower. Facilities for de- 
termining input of materials and 
measurement of results were ade- 
quate. 

Since 530 Btu. per cubic foot gas 
was still being distributed from this 
plant the test runs which could be 
made were limited to the production 
¥ about one million cubic feet of one 
thousand Btu. per cubic foot gas. 
This gas, placed in a three million 
cubic foot holder which had previous- 
ly been lowered, was then mixed with 
approximately two million cubic feet 
of blue water gas to lower the heat 
content to that of the normal distri- 
bution gas. For this reason the tests, 
of necessity, had to be carried over a 
considerable period of time before 
results were obtained which appeared 
to meet the required conditions as a 
substitute for natural gas, and oper- 
ating conditions which could be sus- 
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tained continuously. 

To determine its suitability, as a 
substitute for natural gas, the gas 
produced on these test runs was 
tested on a great variety of domestic 
and industrial appliances which had 
been properly adjusted with the na- 
tural gas which had been contracted. 
A supply of this gas, for such test 
purposes had been transported to De- 
troit in high-pressure cylinders. 

During many of the tests made, 
operating problems in the plant ap- 
peared which, it was obvious, would 
be intolerable to sustain Operation, 
such as carbon blockages in checker- 
brick, standpipes and wash boxes, 
overheating of parts of the equip- 
ment, failure of proper functioning 
of sprays, valves, etc. These prob- 
lems were eliminated by one means 
or another, and finally a combination 
of operating conditions obtained 
which produced a satisfactory gas 
with no major operating difficulties. 

A three-day test was now made for 
the purpose of determining that the 
machine could be operated continu- 
ously for a sustained period without 
major breakdown of any plant fa- 
cilities. Blue water gas was made 
at the same time, on other machines, 
at such rate as to produce a gas of 
proper quality to distribute. 

Further operating difficulties, 
which developed during this longer 
test, were then eliminated. Addi- 
tional short runs were made to check 
changes made and the three-day test 
repeated. 


Result of Tests 


The results of these tests proved 
that, with relatively minor modifica- 
tions to the water gas machines and 
other plant equipment, a gas of such 
characteristics as to be a satisfactory 
substitute for natural gas could be 
produced ; that it could be produced 
from readily available materials ; that 
the equipment could function for 
sustained periods without serious 
outage, and at a capacity in cubic 
feet per day of about the same as 
was previously obtained in making 
the 530 Btu. per cubic foot gas. 

The gas finally accepted as_ be- 
ing the most suitable had the follow- 
ing general characteristics as com- 
pared to the natural gas under con- 
tract: 


Manufactured gas Texas Natural 
produced by modified Gas Supplic 

Analysis water gas machines to Det 
Carben dioxide av. ee 0.1° 
Illuminants «0+ «2d. 4% 
Oxygen a rire 1.1% 
Hydrogen... 27.5% 
Carbon Monoxide 6.8% 
Methane ...... 30.8% 77 
"Ee rr 
Nitrogen ie 5.0% 8.99 
Btu. per cu. ft. .. 937 1015 
Snecific gravity .. 67 | 691 
Sulphur content 150-3909 grains 

per 100 cu. ft. Nil 


The materials necessary for pro- 
ducing one thousand cubic feet of 
his substitute Pas are approximately 
as follows: 

Over k eg size 20 Ibs 


Oil. either ¢ B gas l « rude oil 10 gals 
Steatr 15 It 


s 


During the tests described the 
needed changes, to be made to the 
water gas machines, were developed, 
These changes were then carfully 
designed for uniform installation on 
all of the twenty-five machines in the 
manufacturing plants of the com- 
pany. Each plant was also studied 
to determine what needed to be done 
to tar and oil handling equipment in 
that particular plant to insure its per- 
formance at full plant load and for 
sustained periods. 

The modifications made on each 
of the water gas machines were as 
follows: 

(A) A 4-inch low pressure steam 
supply line, with a_ hydraulically 
operated valve and flow meter, was 
connected to the top of the generator 
so that steam could be admitted over 
the fire, for the purpose of sweeping 
along the oil gas made in the car- 
buretor, without any steam passing 
the fuel bed. 

(B) An oil spray, complete with 

water cooled jacket, was inserted 
in the generator dome for the pur- 
pose of spraying oil on the top of 
the fuel bed. A hydraulically oper- 
ated valve was placed in this con- 
nection 

(C) A small steam connection, 
complete with a hydraulically oper- 
ated valve and flow meter, was made, 
on the generator side of the back 
to supply small volumes 

rt steam during the blowing period. 
The purpose was to make producer 
eas during the blow, control clinker 
formation, cool the grates, and purge 
the back run line adjacent to the gen- 
erator prior to the starting of a blow 
period 

(D) A large capacity oil spray, 
L operated valve and 
meter capable of handling 120 gal- 
per minute, replaced the 
previous smaller spray in the top of 
the carburetor. (The same meter is 
used for measuring oil to the gen- 


erator. ) 


‘ons OT )] 


(E) The six lever automatic con- 
1 
trols, on each 


machine, were in- 
creased to nine lever controls, for the 
purpose of automatically operating 
he additional valves involved in this 
new proce SS 
The nine levers were connected as 
ollows 


1. Stack cap 
2. Back run reversing valves. 


3. Main steam valve to the machine. 
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4+. Blow steam valve. 

5. Carburetor oil spray and sweep 

steam valves (operate together). 

Generator oil spray valve. 

Generator air valve. 

8. Carburetor air valve. 

9. The steam valve for starting and 
stopping the blower turbine. 

This was the largest single item of 
expense. It was necessary in order 
to make the operation of the ma- 
chines as completely automatic as 
they were on 530 Btu. operation, and 
in order to insure successful full load 
operation in an emergency. 

(F) When making 530 Btu. per 
cubic foot gas, using soft coal as 
generator fuel, the carburetors were 
checkered with straight flues and 
quite wide spacing. With the new 
process the need for stored heat, to 
crack the large volume of oil admitted 
each run, was greater. Consequently 
the flue spacing was decreased to 1% 
inches in the top five courses and the 
flues staggered. To withstand the 
high temperatures carried in the car- 
buretor and the quenching of the top 
brick with such large volumes of oil, 
it was found desirable to use a spe- 
cial quality, low porosity, high spall- 
ing resistant, brick for the top five 
courses. The superheater checker 
brick required no change. 

(G) Provisions were made in the 
water gas machine wash boxes to 
:apidly carry away larger volumes of 
tar than is required with 530 Btu. 
gas production, and to flush out any 
tar or carbon blockage which might 
have a tendency to accumulate in 
wash boxes, standpipes and seal pots. 
These provisions consisted of the ad- 
dition of a circulating water supply 
to the standpipe, the installation of 
steam spears at several points in the 
wash box and in the seal pots where 
heavy tar had a tendency to accumu- 
late, and a four-inch drain line near 
the bottom of the wash box equipped 
with a quick-opening valve so that 
tar collecting near the bottom of the 
wash box could be quickly flushed 
into the seal pot. These measures 
proved to be effective in preventing 
tar and carbon troubles. 


(H) It was necessary at each 
plant to provide additional oil pump- 
ing capacity. The existing pump ca- 
pacity designed for 530 Btu. opera- 
iion, was insufficient to take care of 
the greater oil requirements of 1000 
3tu. gas. The new pumping capacity 
consisted of steam turbine driven 
centrifugal pumps capable of supply- 
ing the required oil at full plant load. 
Some increases in pipe line sizes were 
made where restrictions were evi- 
dent, and a master oil meter was pro- 
vided for each plant as a check on 
the individual machine meters. 
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(I) Changes were also made in 
the water and tar circulating systems 
of some of the plants. At one plant 
these changes provided a complete 
new circulating system including seal 
pots, circulating pumps complete 
with piping, and return lines from 
the seal pots to an existing tar sep 
arator. At another plant the circu 
lating water return lines from the 
seal pots were separated so that, not 
more than two machines were re 
quired to use a single return. At the 
other plants such changes required 
were of a minor nature. 

(]) Unit heaters were installed in 
each generator house designed to 
maintain temperature above freezing 
in zero weather. This installation 
eliminates the necessity of draining 
hydraulics, and other vessels con 
taining water, during winter months, 
and greatly reduces the time required 
to start gas making, and 1s therefore 
invaluable, in an emergency. 

All of the construction work out 
lined above was carried on simul 
taneously with the change-over of 
the consumers’ appliances. 


Districts Converted to Natural Gas 


The scheduled 
progressively so that, as districts in 
the distribution system were convert- 
ed to natural gas, production equip 
ment was available to provide a sup 
ply of a substitute gas in the event of 
a natural gas failure, or to augment 
the supply where existing distribu 
tion facilities were, temporarily, in 
adequate to bring sufficient natural 
gas into certain districts. 


construction was 


The progressive changes needed to 
be scheduled exactly inasmuch as the 
plants were in active production of 
manufactured gas throughout most 
of the change-over period. In fact 
at one time to supply the various re 
quirements of the change-over pro- 
gram, the following gases were being 
distributed in different parts of the 
system. 

Coke oven gas. 
Natural gas. 
530 Btu. water gas. 
Low gravity water gas and 
natural gas mixture as a sub- 
stitute for coke oven gas. 

5. High Btu. gas. 

Following the completion of the 
natural gas change-over, a schedule 
of practice operating methods were 
initiated in which each plant has an 
opportunity to operate one gas ma- 
chine for about eight hours twice in 
each month, except during the sum- 
mer, when one operating period per 
month is scheduled. Machines are 
rotated in operating at each plant, 
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which assists in keeping all machines 
in fit operating condition. 

During these practice runs former 
plant operators, now working in 
other departments but who make up 
a plant reserve crew for emergency 
operation, are called in on a care- 
fully arranged schedule so that they 
are kept familiar with the plant jobs 
they will be called upon to perform 
in an emergency. 

\s a result of experience gained 
by these practice runs, minor varia- 
tions in the cycle and process have 
been made which have improved the 
product since the end of the experi- 
mental period, notably the adoption 
of a four-minute cycle instead of the 
five-minute cycle in use at the end 
of the change-over period. 

At this writing the cycle and oper- 
ating procedure are as follows: 


Length of cycle minutes 
Blow period 50 per cent of the cycle 
Back-run, wit! ] 1 
enerat 1 
Il I oO carbure 





Operation of Machines 


The machine is heated during the 
blow period, using generator air at 
the rate of about 7500 cu. ft. per min 
ute and carburetor or secondary air 
at the rate of about 5500 cubic feet 
per minute. 
control of 


For clinker control and 
grate temperatures. 
blow steam is introduced during this 
period at a rate of 15 to 25 Ibs. per 
niunute, 


bar 


With the machines at proper tem 
peratures the air valves are closed. 
the stack cap closed, and the back-run 
valves placed in the reverse position. 
Oil is spraved on the top of the fire. 
passing through the fuel bed and out 
the back-run pipe. From 10 to 20 
gallons of oil are used in this way 
per run, the quality being varied to 
control the specific gravity and heat- 
ing value of the gas. 

The machine is next reversed into 
the up-run position and the sweep 
steam and carburetor oil valves 
opened. During this portion of the 
cycle about 100 gallons of oil are 
sprayed on the checker brick in the 
carburetor, and sweep steam 
mitted in the top of the generator at 
the rate of about 60 lbs. per minute 
to aid in carrving the cracked oil out 
of the set and prevent the deposition 
of carbon in the checkers. 

The oil valve is now closed. Steam 
is admitted under the grates at the 
rate of 135-150 Ibs. per minute and 
the sweep steam continued at the 
previous rate for the purpose of 


is ad- 


driving all oil gas from the set, pro- 
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control carbon 
and clinker formation, and aid in the 
control of Btu. of the final gas. 
\ll steam, except steam, is 
now shut off. The generator air 
- ] " > . . | , . | . a ¢ ] IC, 
valve 18 opened tor the final 2 


duce some blue gas, 


blow 


€ 
of the cycle. The stack valve is now 
opened and the cycle repeated. 
Temperatures carried in the check- 
er brick are somewhat higher than 
when making 530 Btu. gas. The bot- 
tom of the averages 
about 1450°F., the top of the super- 
heater about 1350°F., and the bottom 
of the carburetor about 1700°F. 
Set operation with this high Btu. 
process is not difficult. There is no 
excessive flare when the stack cap is 
opened although the flare is greater 
than when making 530 Btu. water 
Carbon troubles have not ap- 
peared in the system and tar is of 


superheater 


gas. 


good quality and easy to handle. 
There is no smoke problem. Long 


periods of operation at high loads 
would probably develop some lack 
of tar storage and dehydrating fa- 
cilities, since about four times as 
much tar is produced per volume of 
gas as compared with 530 Btu. gas 
eperation. It is not anticipated how- 
ever that operation will be extensive 
enough in the next few years to pre- 
vent cleaning up accumulations of 
tar between operating periods. 

The two breaks which occurred in 
the natural gas pipe line in the vi- 
cinity of the I[llinois-Indiana border 
between January &th and 14th this 
year were opportune in that they 
called for a peri ul of large scale 
operation. 

During the operating periods re- 
quired because of these breaks, a to- 
tal of 90 million cubic feet of this 
high Btu. gas were produced with no 
serious operating problems develop- 
ing. At no time did equipment fail- 
ire endanger the gas supply. Much 
was learned about the functioning of 
plant facilities not previously oper- 
ated on this gas except at a light 
load, Corrections were made to fa- 
cilities which developed difficulties 
under full load. 

The gas gave satisfactory service 
on consumers’ appliances through- 
out the city even though in certain 
sections the proportion of high Btu. 
gas to natural gas at one time was as 
high as 87%. Some isolated equip- 
ment such as one type of water heat- 
er burner and one type of house heat- 
ing burner gave difficulty from flash- 
backs. 

The process described, and in us2 
in Detroit, gives an adequate and sai- 
isfactory standby for the natural gas 
pipe line at a moderate investment. 
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OYCE KILMER wrote, 

everyone since has quoted 

sung about the tree that 
made. You gentlemen of the 
Distribution Conference might well 
ask by what right does such a sub- 
ject as shade tree protection appear 
on your program. 

One answer is that shade trees, 
with all that those words connote of 
beauty and shelter, and a retreat 
from the glare and heat of the noon- 
day sun, frequently occupy the same 
streets and sub-surface the 
distribution mains and services of 
the gas industry. 

The natural enemies of trees are 
myriad; man-created enemies, while 
less numerous, may be no less dead- 
ly. Among the former, some of the 
more important are insect pests, 
dungous diseases, droughts, winter 
injury and starvation. 

A.G.A. Headquarters recently re- 
ceived a request for information 
from the claim agent of a large gas 
company; the first question was: 
“How can illuminating gas damage 
be distinquished from damage aris- 
ing from other general causes or dis- 
eases?’ And the second inquired as 
to whether “When a leak has oc- 
curred are there any practical reme- 
dial measures which will minimize 


the damage to adjacent trees ?” 


and 
and 
God 
14th 


soil as 


Gas Company Often Unjustly Blamed 
The following advice is from a 


Abstract of the author's personal contribution 
to the Technical Section. Presented at A.G.A 
Distribution Conference, Washington, D ( 
April 12-14, 1937. The material presented, the 
views expressed and the suggestions offered are 
neither official for the American Gas Associa 
tron, nor any of its Sectional committees 


A. Gordon King 


Service Engineer, American Gas Association 


written at 
1933-1934 


letter by a tree specialist, 
the 
winter. 

“The general symptoms of win- 
ter injury approach those caused by 
illuminating gas to such an extent 
that in instances the layman 
is unable to distinguish between the 
two.” 


close of the severe 


many 


attacks 
enemies, many of which 
similar in results to 
proven injuries, 


Referring to by natural 
are not dis- 
the effect of 
according to 
Dr. Felt “the greatly increased prev- 
alence of insect pests and fungous 
diseases has made the shade tree sit- 
uation a really serious one. No one 
can restore a dead tree. /t is much 
easier to keep a healthy tree in vig- 
yrous condition than to bring back 
one which is already failing.” 

In the Appendix to the complete 
report will be found descriptions of 
various shade tree injuries for many 
of which the company will be 


blamed. 


gas 


vas 
ga 


The following is from another tree 
organization: 
“While ] 


seriousness 


would not minimize the 
of gas injury, it seems 

me that the gas men might well 
point out to each other and to the 
general public the fact that the gas 


company is often blamed for in- 
jury which might be due to some- 
thing else.” 

During the National Shade Tree 


Conference held in 1933, one of the 
papers contained the following: 
“Under a 


variety of conditions 


there is no single response which 
will show that the injury is due 
definitely to illuminating gas and 
not to other causes such as 


lrought, disease, noxious fumes, or 
insect injury.” 
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In a recent survey of the liter- 
ature, Dr. Deuber comments “Fre- 
quently the symptoms of gas injury 
in a tree are distinguished with dif- 


ficulty from those resulting from 
other unfavorable conditions for 


growth.” 

Shade trees on, or in the vicinity 
of city streets, even under the 
best possible conditions, are very far 
from growth in a natural state. 


Keeping Trees Well 


In many well-ordered communi- 
ties, the well-being of the city trees 
is maintained by trained foresters 
who practice what is commonly un- 
derstood to be Chinese medical pro- 
cedure, i.e., keeps the patient well, 
so he may not, as one section of a 
great commonwealth so _ quaintly 
phrases it, “up and die on you”. 

The tree workers with whom the 
public comes in contact in tree-con- 
scious cities, are probably young ac- 
tive Tarzans who fly through the air 
with the geratest of ease. Equipped 
with long slim ropes, wearing khaki 
working clothes and high laced boots, 
with special saws and little paint pots 
attached to their person, they seem- 
ingly defy all the known laws of 
gravity and motion which control the 
movements of the rest of us. Back 
of these advance troops is a great 
service-of-supply which the public 
seldom sees, but without which the 
field workers could not long exist. 

Some of the informatton essential 
to permit correct diagnosis of tree 
troubles can only be obtained as the 
result of painstaking studies in a va- 
riety of related fields; one example 
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is entomology, which deals with the 
millions of caterpillars, beetles, in- 
sects, moths, flies, etc., great number 
of which are inimical to healthy 
plant life and often to its continued 
existence. 

All such life, however, is not nec- 
essarily harmful to the plant world, 
for there are helpful parasites too. 
There is much justification for the 
old jingle to the effect that 

Big bugs have little bugs upon their 
backs to bite them, 
Little bugs have lesser 

so ad mfinitum. 


Effects of Gas—What Gas? 


To add further to the complexity 
of the problem, one where we have 
a growing plant taking its sustenance 
from the highly complicated feeding 
stations above and beneath the earth, 
the principal question is “What 1s 
the effect of gas?” One might coun- 
ter by asking ‘““What gas?” Next we 
might inquire as to what is a typical 
gas and what are the constituents of 
a typical gas. 

Numerous mixtures of gases sup- 
ply the customers of the gas indus- 
try; as George B. Cortelyou, then 
President of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York, said in a 
recent address: 


bugs, and 


“There have been and will con- 
tinue to be changes in the produc- 
tion of manufactured gas ... As 
soon as any new process or combi- 
nation of processes has proved it- 
self, it will be taken up by the in- 
dustry.” 

With regard to the composition of 
a typical gas, complete analyses ap- 
parently are rare but now that our 
botanical friends have begun to look 
into the illuminants, it would seem 
desirable to know something more 
about their presence and relative 
proportions. 


The Plant Research Worker’s Approach 


The approach to this phase of the 
subject by the plant research work- 
er is interesting. He takes some of 
the individual constituent gases pres- 
ent in ordinary public utility gas, ar- 
ranges for the desired concentration 
and notes the effect upon a variety 
of growing plants. 

Certain responses obtained under 
this procedure were interpreted as 
indicating that ethylene may be pres- 
ent in some natural gases, although 
this is not generally believed to be 
the case. One group of workers re- 
ported : 

“Natural gas produced evident 
epinasty in tomato petioles in con- 
centrations as low as 1 part of the 
gas to 100 parts of air Ethy- 
lene was no doubt the effective con- 
stituent This proves that at 


least one natural gas contains ethy- 
Ordinary gas analysis 


lene 


Journal 


methods are not sufficiently sensi- 
tive for determining such low con- 
centrations of ethylene in natural 
gas 

Epinasty is the phenomenon 
whereby the upper surface develops 
more vigorously than the lower, 
causing a downward curvature; the 
petiole is the leaf stalk, 1.e., the slen- 
der stem which supports the blade 
of a leaf. 

According to Assistant City For- 
ester Carl Fenner of Lansing, Mich- 
igan, E. R. Weaver of the United 
States Bureau of Standards is au- 
thority for Mr. Fenner’s statement 
“plant injury due to natural gas is 
caused not by the poisoning action 
of any of its constituents, but by the 
fact that it is transmitted under high 
pressure, and then when it escapes 
through leaks it is extremely dry. 
A stream of dry gas among the roots 
of vegetation is an abnormal condi- 
tion and can do considerable damage 
and even destroy plants.” 

This theory is supported by some 
observations reported from natural 
gas areas, one being to the effect 
“that if remained in contact 
with the soil for a sufficient length 
of time, the soil became so dehydrat- 
ed that it actually repelled moisture.” 


gas 


Harmful Constituents 


Examination of the literature in- 
dicates that a variety of the constitu- 
ent gases of the commonly distribut- 
ed gases has been considered harm- 
ful, but one looks in vain for sim- 
ilar studies made by the gas indus- 
try and we are somewhat at a dis- 
advantage when first contemplating 
the mass of material which has been 
prepared from the biological, phys- 
iological and entomological points of 
view. 

It is the writer’s impression that 
while a fair amount of field observa- 
tion has been recorded, the great 
majority of the research work has 
been done in the laboratory under 
controlled conditions which rarely 
simulate actual district conditions. 


Alleged Toxic Constituents 


Let us return to those allegedly 
toxic constituents; time does not 
permit dealing in detail with all. I 
question either the presence or at 
the most any more than a trace of 
cyanogen compounds in the gas 
which is usually distributed today. 
While the current data are limited, 
I believe from that which we have, 
that even if present, only infinitesi- 
mal traces could possibly reach the 
distribution system, or in normal 
procedure the vicinity of city streets. 
Now with regard to the hydrocar- 
bons, usually subdivided into the two 
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groups, saturated and unsaturated ; 
of the latter Ethylene, C.H,, is the 
most important in city gas, accord- 
ing to the findings of many plant re- 
search workers. 

Ethylene in limited quantities is 
not toxic, but on the contrary has a 
stimulative action on growth and 
may accelerate development of some 
parts of a plant structure. 


Sensitive Plants for Gas Detection 

As a result there is advocacy of 
the use of supersensitive plants, e.g., 
the tomato plant which is readily 
grown and easily handled, especially 
in connection with greenhouses. “This 
is a sure way to catch the gas injury 
in its earliest stages the To- 
mato plant is about 200 times as 
sensitive as the human nose in de- 
tecting illuminating gas, about 30 
to 100 times as sensitive as the can- 
ary and fully 50 times as sensitive as 
the best chemical test.” 

The tomato plant apparently 
should be used with discretion, for 
as one organization reported 
“nothing of any real value was ac- 
complished in’ 


gas 


these experiments 
mainly because many of the plants 
died from inexperienced cultivation, 

in fact, as many as did from expos- 
ure to gases.” 

| am sure most amateur gardeners 
will sympathize and perhaps agree 
—I for one will, because my tomato 
plants were at least five miles from 
any gas main and most of them “up 
and died on me” last year. 


Correlation Needed 


This whole matter is obviously a 
very practical one and we might con- 
sider what has been developed. In 
the first place remember the small 
puppy—that if trees in the vicinity 
of present or contemplated gas mains 
are damaged, or appear to be affect- 
ed in any way whatsoever, you are 
likely to be blamed. 

More than one tree specialist or 
organization has been called in by 
gas companies to diagnose suspected 
cases and prescribe protective meas- 
ures or attempted restoration; ex- 
amples are shown in the appendices. 

Little reference has been made to 
symptoms as exemplified by changes 
in the appearance, color or structure 
of any part of the tree as being indi- 
cative of any special condition or 
injury. That is, I submit 
thing for the specialist. 

The appendix tells how the man- 
ager of a gas company retained a 
plant pathologist to survey city trees 
suffering from withering leaves, 
which some had attributed to leaking 
The specialist pronounced the 


some- 


gas. 
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affliction due to “Leaf Scorch”, 
pointing out similar occurrences 
along the country roads where no 
gas mains were laid. 


A Gas Company Survey 


Here is part of what G. I. Hitz 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., furnished: 
“We inaugurated a ‘General Dis- 
tribution Inspection’. This program 
covers trees, shrubbery, and other 
vegetation contiguous to our distri- 
bution systems, and is made during 
the midsummer period when dis 
tress would be most noticeable. 
“We believe this survey to be of 
great value the limitation involved 
being that, while we may be com 
petent to locate gas leaks, we are 
not tree experts, and the success of 
the plan is in the subsequent treat- 
ment following exposure.” 


Surveys and Remedial Measures 


A somewhat comparable service 
is available, the surveys being made 
by “tree-leak” specialists. It is hoped 
that sufficient data may be accumu- 
lated under a variety of conditions 
to later permit some helpful conclu- 
sions being drawn from field work 
in order to complement the labora- 
tory findings. 

With regard to practical remedial 
measures the first thing to do goes 
almost without saying—locate and 
repair the leak. Next it is generally 
agreed that thorough aeration of 
the soil is desirable by spading, dig- 
ging or by the use of such a device 
as described by Mr. Hitz*. Soil wash- 
ing or leaching in the vicinity of re 
paired leaks appears to be helpful 
under some conditions, provided ade- 
quate drainage conditions exist; a 
stimulative tree food treatment is 
next in order. 


Gassed Soil—Toxic Washings 


There is a difference of opinion 
as to the length of time a gassed 
soil remains toxic; One gas compan) 
concluded: that the main ditch soil 
should be exposed to the air for at 
least five hours before replacement. 
No planting should be undertaken 
for less than two weeks, and prefer 
ably longer; this precaution is par- 
ticularly desirable in _ situations 
where drip oil may have been pres- 
ent. The customary planting pro- 
cedure of placing the new plant with 
a: protective ball of fresh earth 
around the roots should be followed. 

It is standard practice to handle 
the contents of district drips with 
care so that none may drop to the 
ground, but it may be of interest to 
note that drip oil is toxic to plants 
So, too, are phenols present in wash 


* See American Gas Journal, May, 193¢ 


other sub- 
stances have also been proven toxic 
or harmful as, for example, the sal- 
ine waste from ice cream freezers. 

It might also be recalled that all 
the underground gases are neither 
contained within, nor originate from 
the gas mains; many are harmful or 
actually toxic. 


ings from road surfaces: 


Chemical Committee 
Recommendations 


Here is part of what the 1936 
Chemical Committee included among 
topics for study: 

“(a) Constituents of manufactur- 
ed gas injurious to trees, grass, and 
other vegetation and relative de- 
gree of injuriousness 


b) Tests of soil or of trees, to 
determine whether damage or 
death is caused by gas 


“(c) Chemical treatment of gas- 
saturated soil around trees to coun- 
teract gas poisoning of trees.” 


Bacterial Action 


The action of the numerous soil 
micro-organisms has an important 
bearing. Like all good gas company 
organizations they are on the job 
and rendering service twenty-four 





hours a day, every day in the year; 
they apparently can bring about some 
rather startling changes. For ex- 
ample, one gas company chemist re- 
cently took typical soil and sealed 
it, after continuously flowing manu- 
factured through the 
mass in a glass container, against 


district gas 


either entrance of air or egress of 

The inflowing gas was analyzed 
and, adequately safeguarded against 
operative errors, samples of the con- 
tained gas were drawn off at inter- 
vals of 3, 8, 15, 30, 90 and 180 days. 

It was found that the carbon mon- 
oxide and the hydrogen had entire- 
ly disappeared in 90 days; the group 
of hydrocarbons usually designated 
as illuminants had been reduced te 
approximately one-half of their orig- 
inal volumé. Presumably this was 
due to the action of micro-organisms, 
the process usually being known as 
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anaerobic (in the absence of oxygen) 
fermentation. 

In the course of a report Profes- 
sor J. S. Haldane remarked: 

“It is perhaps fortunate that in 
the presence of free oxygen the 
gases formed in anaerobic fermen- 
tation, as well as carbon monoxide, 
are readily consumed by other mi- 
cro-organisms, and thus tend to dis- 
appear when they reach oxygenated 
soil. If, therefore, there is free 
oxygen in soil at the level of or- 
dinary gas-mains and service-pipes, 
very small leakages from them are 
probably of not much concern; but 
here, also, research is needed.” 


It should be evident that sufficient 
ground has been covered to justify 
the conclusion that this subject can 
be studied to further and greater ad- 
vantage to attempt further clarifica- 
tion of the matter. 

To go back to the first question 
with regard to distinguishing gas 
damage to trees from other general 
causes or diseases. I suggest the 
answer is, aS a general rule, in the 
negative in so far as the gas man 1s 
concerned; and in the affirmative, 
under favorable conditions, by the 
specialist. 


First Aid 


With regard to the querv as to 
practical remedial measures there 
can be no question as to the wis- 
dom of making sure the distribution 
system is in bottle-tight condition. 
Aeration and leaching are next in 
order, all of this being of the nature 
of “First-Aid”. For a tonic, a quick 
stimulant and a later balanced ration 
to restore an ailing tree. 

Here I should like to make a per- 
sonal observation which is that in a 
very great majority of instances 
where gas has been alleged to be 
the cause of demonstrated damage, 
that usually very unsatisfactory 
Scotch verdict applies—‘Not Prov- 
en”. 

In closing this address I would like 
to do so in the same manner as that 
in which it was opened—by a ref- 
erence. Kilmer wrote of the tree 
that God made; Tennyson said, of 
another and greater creation: 


Let me not cast in endless shade 
IV hat is so wonderfully made.” 


[Among the articles which have appeared in 
this publication on shade tree protection are three 

G. E. Stone, appearing in AMERICAN GAS 
LIGHT JOURNAL of October 16th, November 
6th and December 15th, 1916. Mr. Stone was 
for many years Plant Pathologist of the State 
of Massachusetts and treated of the subject 
in these three articles in a very interesting way. 


Editor) 
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The Well Testing Car 





HE Railroad 


Texas is faced with the prob 


Commission of 
lem of classifying some 266 
wells producing 168,000 gallons of 
water white highly volatile liquid 
each day. To facilitate this work the 
commission has purchased a_ small 
truck and equipped it with instru 
ments and apparatus which will en 
able it to prove conclusively whether 
wells operating under high pressure 
and producing a liquid other than 
water are gas wells or oil wells. In 
other words the intention is to deter 
mine whether the liquid lies in the 


Railroad C 


of the 





By 
A. M. Crowell 


Chief Gas Engineer 


sub-surface gauge equipped with a 
clock driven timing device. Deter- 
minations will be made by the pres- 
sure at the bottom of the hole under 
various rates of flow and back pres- 
sure. At the same time the back pres- 
sure and rates of flow at the top of 
the hole will be observed. Thus back 
pressure curves on the tubing and 





The Well Testing Car. Left to right are V. E. Cottingham, Director of Production; 
A. M. Crowell, Chief Gas Engineer; Dr. F. V. L. Patten, Chemical Engineer, and 
Charles Seecamp, Jr., Mechanical Engineer. 


bed or reservoir as oil and is pro- 
duced as oil, or whether it lies in the 
reservoir as gas and due to the ex 
pansion and method of separation is 
nothing more than gas condensate. 
A secondary, though nevertheless 
important objective, is the compila- 
tion of data which may be correlated 
from one well to another with respect 
to the producing characteristics of 
gas wells which produce condensate. 
This is to be done by the use of a 





casing at the top of the ground and 
a curve on the pressure and rate of 
delivery at the face of the sand will 
be obtained for comparison. 

The test car, a Chevrolet, one-half 
ton, panel-type truck with power 
take-off, has been fitted with the fol- 
lowing equipment: 

1. 12,00 foot capacity reel complete 
with measuring device and hy- 
draulic weight indicator. 


ommission of Texas 


2. 5,000 pounds per square inch 
Range Dead-Weight Tester. 
3. Apparatus for determining the 


gasoline content of natural gas 

High pressure samplers. 

Sub-surface pressure gauge 6,000 

pounds per square inch range with 

clock. 

6. Recording pressure gauges hav- 

ing varied ranges. 

Specific gravity balance. 

8. Critical and non-critical flow 
testing equipment. 

9. Complete set of tools carried in a 
specially designed tool box. 

The above outlined apparatus will 
be used in the following work: 

1. Experimental determination of 
back-pressure curves on gas wells 
producing liquid. 

2. Determination of the behavior of 
light hydrocarbons in high pres- 
sure wells under reservoir condi- 
tions. These experiments will be 
made on the 266 wells located 
largely in the Gulf Coast and Rio 
Grande Valley Districts, which 
are producing varying amounts of 
high-gravity liquid, together with 
a large volume of natural gas. 

3. Determination of the solubility of 
natural gas in crude petroleum. 
The first wells tested are the Sun 

Oil Company’s wells in the Seabreeze 

Field, the wells being around eight 

thousand (8,000) feet deep, having a 

gauge pressure of thirty-two hundred 

(3200) pounds, and producing a 

water white fluid. 


ws -~ 


gas 


The procedure being followed on 
these wells in studying the behavior 
of the water white fluid under reser- 
voir conditions is as follows: 

1. The bottom-hole pressure and 
temperature is first being deter- 
mined. Incidental to the deter- 
mination the existence of a liquid 
level in the tubing will be estab- 
lished by the use of the weight in- 
dicator. 

2. A sample of the fluid from the 
flow stream will be taken into the 
high-pressure sampling tube to 
such a pressure that when the 
temperature is increased to bot- 


tom-hoie temperature. the pres- 


sure will increase to bottom-hole 
pressure. 
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The high-pressure sampling tool 
will be placed in a vertical posi 
tion, and the temperature will be 
raised to bottom-hole temperature. 
Under these conditions — small 
samples of liquid will be taken oft 
the bottom of the sample tool. 
These samples will be allowed to 
expand into a four liter bottle, 
As long as liquid samples are be- 
ing taken and expanded into the 
four liter bottle, a constant pres- 
sure will be exerted. When a 
change is made from the liquid 
to the gaseous state, a different 
pressure will be exerted. 

By measuring the samples of 
liquid which can be removed from 
the bottom of the tube and by 
drawing off the gas remaining in 
the tube and passing this gas 
through the test meter, the liquid 
gas ratio under bottom-hole con- 
ditions can be determined. 

3. A sample will be taken into the 
high-pressure sampling tool to 
such a pressure that when the 
sample is returned to bottom-hole 
temperature, the pressure will in- 
crease to bottom-hole pressure. 


The sampling tool is placed in a 
horizontal position so that there 
will be a maximum surface of 
contact between the liquid and 
gaseous states, and heated to bot- 
tom-hole temperature. Under these 
conditions, the gas will be bled off 
through the test meter and thence 
through either a charcoal tube or 
a condenser surrounded by a dry- 
ice, ether mixture. 

When the pressure in the sam- 
pling tube has been reduced to 
a little above atmospheric pres- 
sure, the tube will be placed in a 
vertical position, and the remain- 
ing liquid forced out of the tube 
and measured. As a result of the 
data obtained in this experiment, 
it will be possible to determine : 
(a) The amount of heavier hy- 

drocarbons removed in the 
gaseous state per unit volume 
of gas at various times dur- 
ing the course of production 
of the well. 

(b) The total quantity of heavier 
hydrocarbons will be re- 
moved in the gaseous state 
per unit volume of gas 


— 


A. G. A. Approval Seal 
Use of Auxiliary Tag and Label Forms to Be Required on 


All Approved Appliances 


At its meeting at the American 
Gas Association Testing Laboratories 
on June 24, 1937, the A.S.A. Sec- 
tional Committee, Project Z21, 
A.G.A. Approval Requirements 
Committee, adopted the following 
ruling: 

“On and after October 1, 1937, 
all approved gas appliances shall 
bear, in addition to the permanent 
Laboratory Seal of Approval, an 
auxiliary tag or label form of the 
Seal of Approval. The auxiliary tag 
or label shall be attached to the front 
of the appliance in a conspicuous 
position.” 


Adoption of this ruling was an 
outgrowth of the desire on the part 
of the gas industry, to inform the 
public of its national appliance test- 
ing and certification program and in 
so doing, to tie in with the National 
Advertising Campaign to promote the 
sale of approved gas appliances. Na- 
tional advertisements appearing in 
magazines and trade journals carry 
the Laboratory Seal of Approval, 
some of them incorporating a state- 
ment recommending that the buyer 


Beginning October First 


look for the Approval Seal, making it 
essential that the Seal be visible on 
all approved appliances. 

The Seal is the buyer’s guide and 
assurance that the appliance complies 
in detail with American Standards. 
Naturally, the success of this cam- 
paign is dependent in part on the 
support of gas appliance manufac- 
turers in prominently displaying the 
Seal of Approval on their products. 
A large number of manufacturers 
have been using the auxiliary tag 
and label forms since they were made 
available at cost from the American 
Gas Association Testing Laborator- 
ies, 1032 East 62nd Street, Cleveland, 
as the result of a ruling adopted by 
the A.S.A. Sectional Committee, on 
gas-burning appliances, at its meet- 
ing in June, 1936. Cardboard tags in 
silver or white may be secured in 2- 
inch size: gummed labels in 1-inch, 
1%-inch and 2-inch sizes. 

Comments submitted by members 
of the American Gas Association 
have indicated the need for a uni- 
form and prominent location for the 
Approval Seal. Due to differences in 
construction and manufacturing dif- 
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throughout the productive 
life of the well and by the 
volume of heavier hydro- 
carbons which will not be re- 
moved from the sand in the 
gaseous state, and which, 
therefore, will have to be re- 
moved as liquid. 

4. A sample of the liquid from the 
separator of the gas well will be 
taken into a high-pressure sam- 
pling tube and an analytical dis- 
tillation will be run of it. A sample 
of gas leaving the separator will 
also be taken and a specific grav- 
ity determination will be made. 
These latter experiments will be 
carried out for the purpose of 
correlating one well with another. 
The car was designed by A. M. 

Crowell, Dr. F. V. L. Patten and 

Charles Seekamp, Jr.. who are con- 

ducting the work in Seabreeze Field, 

headquartering at the offices of the 

Commission in the Sterling Building 

at Houston, Texas. They report that 

the equipment is working splendidly, 
and that within a month’s time they 

should be able to furnish us with a 

preliminary report from the first 

group of wells tested. 


ficulties involved in placing name 
plates on finished enamelled parts, it 
did not seem feasible to designate a 
uniform location for display of the 
permanent Seal of Approval. This 
ruling on the use of auxiliary tag or 
label forms was, therefore, adopted 
by the A.S.A. Sectional Committee, 
Project Z21, A.G.A. Approval Re- 
quirements Committee, as the logical 
method of insuring that the Blue 
Star Seal of Approval of the Testing 
Laboratories will appear in a promi- 
nent position on all approved gas 
appliances. 

In view of the lead the gas in- 
dustry has taken in developing stand- 
ards for consumer goods, the Ad- 
visory Committee on Ultimate Con- 
sumer Goods of the American Stand- 
ards Association, selected gas appli- 
ances as one of the first groups of 
commodities to study, and appointed 
a Subcommittee on Gas Appliances 
to make recommendations. The ac- 
tion of this subcommittee in en- 
dorsing the gas industry’s program 
and in recommending that the Lab- 
oratory Seal of Approval be promi- 
nently displayed on approved equip- 
ment as a guide to buyers, was ap- 
proved by the A.S.A. Advisory Com- 
mittee early in June. This action by 
the A.S.A. Advisory Committee on 
Ultimate Consumer Goods was an- 
other factor prompting the adoption 
of the ruling previously stated 
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Shooting one of the scenes in ‘‘The House That Jack Built,” the new 
talkie about home and kitchen modernization with gas fuel equipment. 





“The House That Jack Built” Promotes Gas 


for New and Modernized Homes 


NEW talking motion picture, 

“The House That Jack Built”, 

produced by Mason Wads- 
worth under the sponsorship of the 
American Gas Association with the 
co-operation of “McCall’s Magazine” 
and various manufacturers, is being 
used successfully by local gas com- 
panies to promote consumer interest 
in home and kitchen modernization 
with the use of gas as a fuel. 

Produced in Hollywood with a 
professional cast, the new talkie tells 
a romantic story, replete with drama 
and comedy, that also gets over to 
its audience the benefits of gas ap 
pliances in the kitchen, gas house 
heating and air-conditioning, gas wa- 
ter heating, etc. 

The story unfolded by “The House 
That Jack Built” is particularly time- 
lv in that it capitalizes on the large 
amount of interest manifested today 
in new home construction and mod 
ernization. In the early part of the 
film an old house is completely re- 
modeled and equipped with the latest 
gas appliances. Later in the film a 
new home is built in an exclusive 
residential neighborhood. It 
completely equipped with gas service 
for cooking, refrigeration, water 
heating, house heating, and air con- 
ditioning, The audience which views 
the picture sees a strong visual pre- 
sentation of what today’s gas equip- 
ment can do to modernize an old 


is also 


structure and at the same time both 
sees and hears the reasons why gas 
is the preferred fuel in new home 
construction. 


Although the new talkie has been 
released by Mr. Wadsworth for only 
a short time, it has already been 
bought or rented for exhibition be- 
fore women’s clubs, cooking schools, 
county fairs, church organizations 
and other consumer groups by local 
gas companies in all parts of the 
country. Among the utilities which 
are showing the new film are the 
Northern States Power Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J., Union 
System, Independence, Kan., 
Knoxville Gas Co., Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
People’s Water & Gas Co., Miami 
Beach, Fla., Memphis Power & Light 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., Southern Cali- 
fornia Los Angeles, Cal., 
City Gas Co., London, Ont., Canada ; 
St. Louis County Gas Co., Webster 
Groves, Mo., East Ohio Gas Co., 
Akron, Ohio, Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., Hartford, Conn., Citizens 
Gas & Coke Utility, Indianapolis, 
Ind., United Gas System, Houston, 
Tex., etc. One company, the 
Lone Star Gas Company of Dallas, 
Texas, is running the new talkie as 

feature in its exhibit at the Pan- 
\merican Exposition. 

Because the picture has been skill- 
fully planned, directed and played, it 
gets over its story most effectively. 
Sample comments by gas company 


Gas 


Gas Co.. 


gas 


executives demonstrate this: “Very 
favorably impressed with the pic- 
ture’—Knoxville Gas Co., “The pic- 
ture is nicely staged and attractively 
presented” United Gas System, 


‘The House That Jack Built’ is one 















of the best advertising films that has 
ever been shown down this way”, 
People’s Water & Gas W orks. 
Available in both the 35 and 16 
mm, size, the film can be bought out- 
right or rented through either Mason 


Wadsworth, the producer, at 551 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., or the 
American Gas Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. Like- 
wise projection equipment and serv- 
ice suitable for small showings or for 
use in motion picture theatres can be 
secured in almost any locality. 


Cast of Characters and Direction 


The film was produced in Holly- 
wood by Mason Wadsworth who also 
produced “The Courage of Kay” and 
other films. The script was prepared 
by J. A. MeGill. The production was 
supervised by directors Arthur Hoerl 
and Charles Hutchinson. The all- 
Hollywood cast included James 
susch, Joan Barclay, Mildred Har- 
ris, Robert Frazer, Eddy Phillips, 
Constance Berger, Bobby Jarvis and 
& supporting company. 


% 


Gas Training Course 


\ two-month training 
has been given to servicemen, salesmen, 
cashiers and accountants of the gas de- 
partment of Louisiana Public Utilities 
Company by A. M. Bujard, division su- 
perintendent. The cours« such 
subjects as the origin, history and de- 
natural gas; 
distribution, and metering; 
public 


general course 


covered 
velopment of transmission, 
gas servicing; 
relations, and new business 

At the end of the course the employees 


were given an examination consisting of 
200 questions. C. A. Nelson made the 
highest grade of 98.80% Miss June 


Blevins and W. D. Rodemacher of the 
office force tied for second 
98%. The balance re 


Prizes 


place with 
eived 85% or above 
were awarded to the leading em- 


pioyees 
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ow This Ball-Tank Water Heater 





Beauty—inside and out: note the gleaming new 
sales producing beauty of the American-Bosch 
Ball-Tank Water Heater—a revolution in de- 
= made possible by the globe shaped tank. 
The American-Bosch Ball-Tank is made in three 
sizes: 20 gallon capacity—height 55", diamerer 
26"; 32 gallon a ego 62", diameter 
26"; and 50 gallon capacity—height 66’, 
diameter 26". 


es) The makers of American-Bosch products have 
always taken pride in creating, designing, 
building and selling products suberior to those com- 
monly in use. Built to a high standard of quality, 
these products are proven leaders in their fields. 











Makes Gas 


the Preferred Fuel! 


HE remarkable efficiency of the American-Bosch Ball- 

Tank Water Heater puts Gas Companies in position 
to prove to their customers that gas is today a more effective 
and economical fuel than ever before. 

For this new water heater is a miracle in design... con- 
struction... performance...sales appeal. In every way it 
reflects a refreshing new conception of how amazingly 
efficient, automatic hot water service can be. 

Outside, the American-Bosch Ball-Tank has style. For 
the first time it brings beauty to the water heater...makes 
it pleasing to look at; worthy of the clean, trim, beautiful 
modern basement. 


Inside, it is entirely new and different—thanks to four 
new engineering features; namely, the Fin-Type Heat Ex- 
changer; Down-Flow Construction; Mon-o-Pack Insulation; 
and the Ball-Tank itself. 


Quality is the essence of this revolutionary new water 
heater. And hand-in-hand with quality goes an amazing 
economy of operation that will turn your customers into 
everlasting friends. The American-Bosch Ball-Tank is re- 
plete with technical and selling advantages. We will be 
glad to give you complete details. 


Gas Appliance Division 


UNITED AMERICAN BOSCH CORP. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. NEW YORK BOSTON PITTSBURGH 
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RGANIZED sales contests pro 
O vide a form of controlled, regu 


lated competition 
sales organization, which keeps every 
man alert and alive and spurs him on 
to his best efforts. Sales contests 
have long been employed within in 
dividual gas company sales organiza 
tions and between company groups 
Nation-wide sales contests, however, 
are of more recent development in 
the gas industry. Undoubtedly the 
rapidly growing recognition of the 
importance of gas sales promotion 
has accounted for the popularity of 
the national sales contest idea. Spon 
sorship of the “‘Ice Cube Sales Con 
test” by the Gas Refrigeration Com 
mittee of A.G.A. back in 1933 was 
one of the first of the nation-wide 
contests to stimulate gas appliance 
sales. Since that time, Gas Refrig- 
eration Sales Contests have become 
a yearly event and contests for the 
sale of Gas Ranges and Automatic 
Gas Heaters have earned widespread 
support and acceptance. 

The Golden Faucet Contest for the 
sale of Automatic Gas Water Heat 
ers is the youngest and newest of the 
national sales contests. In last year’s 
contest, the enrollment of gas com 
panies totalled 358 which, in view of 
the fact that it was the first national 
contest for the sale of Automatic Gas 
Water Heaters, was an excellent re 
sult. Thus far, the enrollment this 
year includes 538 gas companies and 
operating divisions or about 50% in 
excess of last year’s total enrollment 
and involves 10,300,000 meters or 
69% of the industries total meter 
coverage. For the first 4 months of 
the contest, February, March, \pril, 
and May, a total of 36.592 sales 
points have been credited to 
Company Salesmen and a total of 
12,049 points have been filed for 
plumber-dealers, a grand total of 
51,175 points. Compared with last 
year’s results for the corresponding 
period, an increase of 43% of Gas 
Company sales credits, 117% plum 
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The National Gas Water Heater 


ampaign 


By 
R. E. Williams 


ber-dealer credits and 64% grand 


total credits is indicated at this, the 
half way point in the contest. 

To talk golf, Il believe that in last 
year’s effort we took a 


firm stance, 




















carefully gripped our clubs and com 
pleted a graceful and effective back 
swing. So far this year we have just 
begun the forward sweep of arms 
and body, on the way to a record 
drive—but we haven’t hit the ball 

yet. That will be next year’s job, 
and the follow through will come 
later. In short, last year’s contest 
established a realization of the im- 


portance of the national sales con 


test as a means of increasing inter 
st in and sales of automatic gas 
water heaters. We are continuing 


the good work this year, as a result 
»f a widespread, enthusiastic demand 
vy gas company salesmen and execu- 
tives alike. But next year, and the 
year after, the real results will be ex- 
perienced. 

Just a ebout the lessons 
which we have learned from last 
year’s activity and the experience of 
the Golden Faucet Contest to date. 

Every effort has been made to 
make the contest as equitable and 
fait as possible—without sacrificing 
simplicity and clarity. Obviously no 
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contest 


can provide for 
variables of 


the many 
gas rates, competition, 
plans, company policies, ete. 
To do so would involve rules so com- 
plicated that the proverbial Phila- 
delphia lawyer would be required 
to explain them. Your committee, 
therefore, carefully considered all 
phases of last year’s experience and 
finally developed a simple plan of 
action. You are quite familiar with 
the details, | am sure, so I'll point 
out only a few of the features. 
First, two separate contests were 
undertaken, the Golden Faucet Con- 
test for Gas Companies, for which 


a 
Sales 


your A.G.A. Gas Water Heating 
Committee assumed responsibility, 


and the Golden Faucet Dealer Con- 
test under the sponsorship of the Gas 
Water Heater Division A.G.A.E.M. 
The purpose of this arrangement was 
to provide for control and develop- 
ment of the contests by those most 
familiar with the problems to be en- 
countered. 

Second, the fund (the lion’s 
share of which were generously pro- 
vided by the sponsor manufacturer 
members of the Gas Water Heater 
Division A.G.A.E.M.), were appor- 
tioned to provide a minimum of 1.505 
cash prizes for individual gas com- 
pany salesmen. This amount, total- 
ling $18,000, comprises the entire 
cash prize awards, company 
awards being confined to plaques of 
merit only. Thus the cash will be 
directed to the men on the firing line, 
your salesmen. 


gas 


Finally, the use of a single tab to 
be attached to each Water Heater 
distributed by sponsor manufacturers 
for use in allocation of sales credit, 
and the elimination of gas rate con- 
sideration in the company groupings, 
completes the major changes in this 
year’s activity. The former change 
occasioned some confusion in com- 
panies which promote active dealer 
cooperation, by raising the question 
as to whom shall be given the tag 
when the gas company salesman and 
the dealer cooperate in a sale. Most 
companies worked th‘s problem out 
satisfactorily, but perhaps next year’s 
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committee can further clarify this 
point. The latter change was made 
to achieve simplicity and resulted 
only after a careful study of last 
year’s figures. 

It may be that some gas company 
salesmen and sales managers have 
been a bit disappointed to find that 
only 16 of the 720 monthly prize 
awards of $10 each to high salesmen 
in each division have been won by 
Michigan salesmen. There is plenty 
of time left to change this picture 
during the 4 remaining months until 
September 30th. May I suggest that 
every effort be made to maintain the 
interest of your salesmen throughout 
the balance of the contest period. 
Check up on your supply of sales 
aids. Use the little booklet “Hot 
Water in Home” as a door opener 
for your salesmen when they can- 
vass. Talk up the contest—and be 
sure to send in your reports each 
month, 

So much for the Automatic Gas 
Water Heater Sales Contest. May I 
close with a few personal comments 
with regard to our “Country 
Cousin”, the gas water heating load. 
Now, please do not misconstrue this 
reference to the gas waterheating 
load as a “Country Cousin.” Noth- 
ing of a derogatory nature should 
be inferred, as I am sure that we all 
have a very sincere affection for 
country cousins everywhere. To 
my mind, a country cousin is an 
honest, forthright, whole hearted in- 
dividual who hasn't been given a 
chance to prove his worth and fit- 
ness in the sophisticated, glamorous 
company in which he finds him- 
self. In short, there is nothing 
exciting in the very matter-of-fact 
business of gas water heating. Hot 
water is just hot water, whether gas 
heated or otherwise, laboriously 
raised to a suitable temperature for 
the many household tasks which con- 
front every housewife each day. 

A recent survey of 1,000 carefully 
selected homes in the City of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., indicated the fact that 
71% of the customers interviewed 
used a tank gas water heater of an 
average age of 9 vears. 12% of the 
customers enjoyed an automatic gas 
water heater, and the remaining 
group used coal or oil. More than 
one-third of the customers who had 
gas water heaters also used a fur- 
nace coil, But, the astounding fact 
indicated by the survey was that 70% 
of all of the customers interviewed 
said that they had all of the hot 
water needed. This group of appar- 
ently satisfied customers included 
many tank heater users and furnace 
coil addicts in addition to the auto- 
matic gas water heater customer. 


These figures represent conditions 
in only one American city. Perhaps 
your customers are more conscious 
of the need for continuous, trouble- 
free hot water service and therefore 
demand automatic gas water heaters. 
At any rate, it is rather difficult to 
appreciate just how a customer, sur- 
rounded by the myriad of automatic 
labor saving conveniences present in 
most American homes, can be satis- 
hed with a manually controlled, gas 
tank heater nearly 10 years old. It is 
also rather to be wondered at why 
gas companies should permit at least 
50% of their customers (1 think this 
a more normal average than the 
Rochester figure) to remain satisfied 
with an appliance which averages a 
consumption of gas as low as 5 
therms per month when a furnace 
coil is used, to 10 or 12 therms per 
month if normally employed for all 
hot water usage. I don’t believe that 
it is necessary to refer to the fact 
also that the saturation of automatic 
gas water heaters of any sort is be- 
low 50% in many _ properties—a 
splendid opportunity to gain a brand 
new load of 250 to 300 therms of gas 
annually for each installation of an 
automatic gas water heater. An auto- 
matic gas water heater, as you know, 
usually utilizes from 20 to 25 therms 
of gas per month—and where favor- 
able rates are combined with a vigor- 
ous campaign of education and sales 
promotion—almost always means a 
satisfied gas customer and an excel- 
lent gas load—defense by aggression, 
if you please. 

We are now undergoing the ex- 
pensive task of elevating the gas 
cooking load from the country cousin 
class of unappreciated service into a 
glamorous, up-to-the-minute. auto- 
matic servant in the home. We used 
to think that our customers were all 
tucked away and snugly secure from 
competition—but we soon learned the 
bitter truth. How long will these 
“satisfied” tank water heater cus- 
tomers remain secure? It’s a shame 
to quarrel with an old friend who 
did his bit 10 or 20 years ago—but 
even an old friend can unintentional- 
ly cause trouble if he is too old and 
out of date to keep pace. 

Automatic Gas Refrigeration and 
Automatic Gas Heat represent the 
very last word in modern service in 
the home. Automatic Gas Cookery, 
too, has joined the ranks and is well 
on its way to acquiring a new and 
scintillating personality. Let us re- 
appraise and reevaluate our poten- 
tial markets for automatic gas water 
heating ; having done we will enthus- 
iastically include this now slumbering 
giant in our drive for supremacy in 
the home ; 
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Water Heater Campaign 


The San Diego Appliance Dealers As- 
sociation conducted a successful water 
heater campaign April 19 to May 22. The 
inducement was a 20 percent discount on 
automatic heaters replacing manually op- 
erated heaters. Only A.G.A. approved 
heaters of at least 20 gallons storage, 
equipped with safety pilots and _ selling 
for not less than $35 not installed, were 
permitted to participate. On approved 
transactions the San Diego Consolidated 
Gas and Electric Company refunded to 
dealers 60 percent of the 20 percent dis- 
count allowed the purchaser. Twenty dol- 
lars was the maximum discount and $12 
the maximum sudsidy on the part of the 
company. 

Control was as follows: A dealer mak- 
ing a sale notified the company before 
removing the manual heater. The com- 
pany sent an inspector who, if he ap- 
proved the sale, tagged the old heater 
which was then removed by the dealer 
and delivered to the company’s warehouse, 
the dealer retaining the stub of the num- 
bered tag. The dealer presented this stub 
to the company’s office and_ received 
payment. 

Quota for the campaign was 400 auto- 
matics replacing a like number of manual 
heaters. Actual approved sales were 525. 
Nearly as many more heaters were sold 
during the campaign period for replace- 
ment, making this one of the most suc- 
cessful water heater sales months ever 
experienced in that territory. 


- —_—— 


New Low Rate for Kitchen Heating 


\ new low kitchen and space-heating 
gas rate, effective July 1, 1937, has been 
announced by E. M. Farnsworth, Vice- 
President and General Manager of Bos- 
ton Consolidated Gas Co. The rate has 
been approved by the State Department 
of Public Utilities. 

The rate, which is optional, reduces the 
cost of gas for such use to as low as 5% 
cents per 100 cubic feet. To obtain the 
rate, at least 50% of the total gas con- 
sumed in the home must be used for 
kitchen or space heating. 

In his announcement of the new rate 
Mr. Farnsworth said: 

“Our general domestic rate is practical- 
ly a flat rate. This new kitchen heating 
rate is a step rate. As consumption is 
increased, the price is reduced. After 1000 
cubic feet of gas is used monthly, the 
rate comes down to 7 cents per 100 cubic 
feet. After 5000 cubic feet the rate is 6 
cents and after 10,000 cubic feet, 5% 
cents. The kitchen heating rate thus 
compares very favorably with our present 
house heating rate. With this type of 
rate, it will be possible for smaller cus- 
tomers to heat their kitchens at a very 
reasonable cost. 

“The rate is optional and is available 
to any customer for all the gas he uses, 
provided gas used for space heating is at 
least one-half the total annual use. An- 
other requirement is that the heating 
equipment shall have thermostatic con- 
trol.” 
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Automatic sectional house heating with efficient, mod- 
ern appliances of the direct application type with 
thermostatic control open up a great mass market to 
house heating by gas. They make such heating prac- 
tical, inexpensive. They solve the problem of the many 
homes in which central heating plants cannot be in- 


stalled. They are rapidly expanding the sales of both F | 
fuels and appliances. Write for | 


Robertshaw provides a complete line of tested space ROBERTSH AW 


heater thermostats for circulators, radiant heaters, SPACE HEATER 


floor furnaces, unit heaters, warm air units, kitchen | 
heaters and gas steam radiators. Write for Robertshaw T H ER MO STAT 
Space Heater Thermostat Bulletin. B U L L E T | N 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY 


YOUNGWOOD, PA. 
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Pipe Corrosion and Coatings 


Method and Use of Corrosion Measurements 
Part 14 


By Erick Larson 


HE procedure followed in a corrosion survey may 

be divided into three general parts: the planning 

and organizing which may be termed the prepara- 
tory phase, the field operations, and the analyzing and 
interpreting of the collected data. The purpose having 
been established, the locations to be exposed are se 
lected. When a soil map is not available, selection of 
locations may be made at random. It is desirable to 
select as many sizes of pipe as possible within a con 
paratively small area. Services are a source of consid 
erable repair expense and should be included among the 
locations. The grouping by sizes should be repeated in 
as many soil types or areas as the expense involved 
will permit, 

Incomplete records of various important factors often 
limits selecting locations from such records. Age, type 
of pipe and original wall thickness are factors required 
before corrosion measurements can be properly inter- 
preted. To establish curves showing the age penetration 
characteristics it will be necessary to select pipe of the 
same diameter but varying in age. It is not essential to 
include pipe only a year or two old unless the soil is ex 
tremely corrosive. For academic purposes, it is desir 
able to secure the initially rapid rate of corrosion but 
for practical purposes that portion of an age versus 
penetration curve which approaches or is a straight line 
will provide the data required to determine the average 
life. Considerable variations in individual instances be- 
tween average and actual penetration of a pipe wall will 
occur but with present knowledge, attempting to use any 
but average data will complicate a study and decrease 
its practical value. 

If a record has been kept it may be advantageous to 
select areas of the greatest leakage intensity for survey 
but they must be supplemented by areas of few or no 
leaks to secure complete facts. The leakage records may 
be used to supplement the survey as they represent com- 
plete penetration when caused by corrosion. 

When the corrosivity of the soils in a system is en 
tirely unknown, selection may be governed by factors 
discussed in burial tests. It will be necessary for the 
engineer selecting locations. to be familiar with areas 
which are swampy, poorly drained, water courses, high 
and low lands, paved and unpaved streets, areas of con 
siderable and those devoid of plant life, etc. so that all 
may be included. After the first years, survey repeti 
tions should include at least one new location 


selected 
at random to assure the uniformity of conditions in a 
restricted area. 

The desirability of ascertaining the degree of corro 
sion on slip coupling joints, valves, cocks. drips and 
other equipment should be kept in mind while selecting 
locations. 

Individual sheets are made for each location to be 
surveved to facilitate eventual filing and so that one 
may be kept at each location during field operations 


Sufficient copies of field sketches and record sheets are 
made so that the corrosion engineer may preferably 
have the original as field notes are usually made on 
that copy. Frequently a card is used to facilitate field 
writing and office filing. 

The engineer should be supplied with a small board 
with a clip for paper, straight edge, protractor, triangle, 
rule, hammer, rasp, file, ball pein hammer, wire brush, 
sharp pointed chisel, gloves, boots, jumpers or coveralls, 
pliers, monkey wrench, 8” and 12” Stilson wrenches, 
mirror, electric handlight, magnifying glass, sample 
bags, sample bottles if saturation is desired, shovel, pit 
gauges, diameter calipers, photographic equipment, first 
aid kit and transportation facilities. 

The field labor crew should be equipped to make 
temporary repairs on leaks as a badly corroded pipe 
is sometimes penetrated by the cleaning process. Coat- 
ing material and facilities for application are also neces- 





Pipe Repaired by Patching and Welding. 


sary where the pipe has been protected. Where the 
openings are in a relatively small area, a sufficient num- 
ber of men to open and backfill fifteen to twenty holes 
will provide the engineer with a full day’s field work. 
When possible, organizing surveys so that the first holes 
dug each day are in soil easily removed does not retard 
the engineer and backfilling proceeds without delay. 


Field Procedure 

When facilities are available, crew time is economized 
by having a regular main detailer precede and mark 
locations by flag or chalk. The detailer can be in- 
structed to omit certain locations if his observation in- 
dicates unusual opening difficulties. Altering the loca- 
tion by a short distance if possible to facilitate an open- 
ing, should be a perogative of the detailer. With expe- 
rience the detailer can often suggest slight changes 
which may add information desired for other than cor- 
rosion survey purposes. After completing the marking, 
the detailer mav make a detailed drawing of each loca- 
tion dug, so that a future survey can be made im- 
mediately adjacent. Such work can usually be more 
economically, and because of experience more accurate- 
ly, done by a regular detailer than by the engineer. The 
foreman is guided to locations by a list or copy of field 
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sketches. When not preceded by a detailer, the fore 
man is usually given the perogatives of choice within 
limits mentioned for the detailer. 

A laborer usually remains at each location until the 
observations by the engineer are completed. The engi 
neer’s observations take approximately fifteen minutes. 
after which recoating and backfilling may proceed. The 
foreman returns to the first opening after commencing 
operations at all locations and moves the laborer along 
when work is complete. Openings in surfaced roads 
are generally the last reached by the engineer to allow 
the additional time required for opening. 

Time may be saved by the foreman possessing as part 
of his equipment an inductive type pipe locator for 
quickly determining the location and depth of a main. 
The use of conductive type locators is not recommended 
as the connecting of wires delays the progress of work 
beyond the saving affected. An inductive locator would 
indicate the exact point of a service intersection. 


sou TYPE 
HAGERSTOWN LOAM 
LINDLEY SILT LOAM 
MEMPHIS SILT LOAM 
WABASH SILT LOAM 
UNIDENTIFIED SILT LOAM 


FACTOR 


PITTING 
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PITTING FACTOR-TimE CURVES FOR TYPICAL SONS 


Pitting Factor Time Curves of Various Soils. 


An engineer should do both observing and measuring 
of corrosion, Measurement would necessitate going into 
the hole and no matter how uncomfortable surround- 
ings may be, the value of the survey is dependent upon 
trained ability. Cadet engineers are fully capable of 
observing conditions and making valuable observations 
but non-trained men making such a survey have been 
found to be much more susceptible to giving personal 
opinions and attempt to draw conclusions and interpret 
rather than to report conditions as found. 

Removing samples of pipe is not usually considered 
worth the cost and inconvenience to consumers. Soil or 
coating samples are taken only when a laboratory staff 
is available for analyzing or the engineer can devote 
the additional time necessary in the laboratory. 


Methods of Measuring 


The most common methods of qualitatively measuring 
corrosion are by the loss of weight and depth of pit 
These measurements may be made directly with a high 
powered microscope, electrical searching equipment or 
pit depth gauges. Electrical equipment such as the X-ray 
may be used indirectly by taking measurements on the 
image or photograph. 

The use of a high powered microscope is now con 
fined to laboratory procedure and at present is not used 
in actual pipe line survey practice but may have some 
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value in burial or accelerated tests. The procedure is to 
focus the microscope upon the uncorroded and un- 
deteriorated surface of the pipe metal, read the mi- 
crometer setting, move the center of the telescope to the 
center of the pit crater, focus on the very bottom of the 
pit, take an additional reading on the micrometer and 
determine the depth of the pit from the difference of 
the micrometer readings. By means of this telescopic 
method much shallower pits can be measured than with 
the ordinary practical pit depth gauges. 

The electrical searching method is more in its develop- 
ment stage than applicable to practical measurements 
but has possibilities. The measurement of magnetic 
forces is used to determine the thickness of metal at any 
particular point and knowing the average thickness of 
metal the amount of corrosion may be determined. In 
this method errors may be due to a lack of knowledge 
of the actual thickness at any one point due to certain 
allowable wall thickness tolerances and any internal pit- 
ting or corrosion would vary the conditions. The par- 
ticular feature for which this type of apparatus has 
been developed is the determination of flaws in metal. 

The use of X-ray equipment is becoming common in 
mill and shop practice but is hardly adaptable in its 
present stage to field work in connection with corrosion 
surveys. The use of X-ray is more generally used for 
visual inspection than qualitative measurement but it 
may be used to photograph a section and to determine 
metal losses by computations from measurements of the 
photographic record. 


All three of these methods are mentioned to indicate 
not only future possibilities but to encourage their use 
when available in laboratories. 


A highly scientific method of determining the metal 
loss from corrosive action is to measure the quantity of 
hydrogen gas evolved in a corrosion cell, This method 
is only applicable in laboratory accelerated tests. 

The qualitative method of determining metal loss by 
weight differences is more applicable to burial and ac- 
celerated tests than field surveying. When mains are 
actually removed for other reasons than corrosion it 1s 
desirable to cut out sections and determine the metal 
loss by the loss uf weight method. A possible inaccuracy 
would result from the necessity of assuming the original 
weight or standard classification. The extent to which 
uniform corrosion has penetrated the pipe wall can only 
be secured as average by computing the thickness which 
corresponds to the weight loss. Pitting only infrequently 
occurs in certain metals such as copper and the thinness 
of the usual tube walls makes it practically impossible 
to measure pit depths with any degree of accuracy, 
therefore, weight loss methods must be adopted to deter- 
mine qualitatively the extent of corrosion. 

The expression of corrosion by average weight loss 
requires three numerical values; the total weight of the 
metal loss, the area or volume in which the loss has 
occurred and the time interval during which the loss 
occurred. The final numerical value for weight loss is 
necessarily an average for the total area exposed as it 
can seldom be assumed that deterioration occurs uni- 
formly. The method is most accurate when the weight 
loss is determined by actual weighing before and after 
exposure to corrosive agencies but in practical field sur- 
veys the usual practice is to assume that the specimen 
had the average weight for its grade when first buried 
and only the final weight is measured. This final weight 
is affected by the thoroughness with which the surface 
is cleaned. Any foreign material not removed will de- 
crease the loss of weight but the violence of cleaning 
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may cause an actual erosion which would increase the 
weight loss. However, for practical purposes these fac- 
tors are minimized by the use of due care in the clean 
ing process. 

The area to be used is the total surface exposed to 
corrosive action and includes any exposed edges. Most 
tables of pipe diameters provide the internal diameter 
and pipe wall thickness. When computing areas from 
such tables care must be exercised to assure the use of 
the external diameter or radius. The total area of both 
sides and all edges must be considered on flat specimens 
or on pipe which has had both internal and external sur- 
faces exposed. A disadvantage of the average weight 
loss method is that when any internal corrosion occurs 
the final expression represents both internal and external 
deterioration. The internal corrosion is ordinarily less 
than the external and therefore when interpreting the 
result observation will play an important role in assign- 
ing the relative amounts of corrosion on both surfaces. 

The length of time the metal has been exposed to the 
corrosive elements is an important element of all analyti- 
cal corrosion survey methods and should be known 
with a fair degree of accuracy. It is not essential to 
consider days, weeks or even months when the length 
of exposure extends into years but on accelerated tests 
even parts of an hour may be important when making 
comparisons. As previously mentioned the use of ac- 
celerated tests to predict life is not good practice unless 
laboratory conditions closely duplicate the field. 

A common chemical expression for the loss of weight 
in metals is m.d.d. m is the total weight loss in milli- 
grams. The first d represents the square decimeters of 
area. The final d is the number of 24-hour days in 
which the metal was exposed to corrosive elements. 
(One milligram equals 0.0003527 ounces avoirdupois. ) 
One square decimeter equals 15.5 square inches. This 
expression of average weight loss is more commonly 
used in the chemical and metallurgical laboratories than 
in corrosion surveying but is given to provide for com- 
parisons of studies in those industries with corrosion 
data. 

Thin walled pipe such as copper tubing and light 
weight steel, particularly where the steel has been spiral- 
ly jointed, frequently have the extent of deterioration 
expressed by weight loss. However, the weight losses 
determined for one metal can not be compared directly 
with those of another type of metal but must have the 
relationship converted into one which will evaluate the 
estimated years of life of one against the other. Even 
when the life expectancy is estimated, there is apt to be 
considerable error involved as the average penetration 
on non-ferrous metals may be much more uniform than 
those of a ferrous nature. Also there may be a consid- 
erable decrease in the rate of penetration as time prog- 
resses on ferrous metals while penetration on the non- 
ferrous metals may continue at higher rates for longer 
periods or the whole period at the higher initial rates. 
While it can not be stated as a general condition, the 
fact has been observed that copper pipe in certain soils 
had a uniform corrosion for a number of years, but 
as time progressed the character of the corrosion 
changed from uniform to pitting. These statements 
are not intended to convey the idea that any one metal 
is superior to another but to indicate the cautiousness 
with which statements as to life expectancy are to be 
made when the length of time during which any par- 
ticular metal has been exposed to corrosive soils is 
short compared with the total life. 

Pitting Analysis 

The frequent occurrence of pitting has resulted in 

the development of simple gauges for ascertaining the 
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depth of the pit crater. However, pit measurements 
must be combined with other factors for proper. inter- 
pretation of their significance. The total factors neces- 
sary are the pit depth, the area surveyed and the time 
interval during which the deterioration occurred. 

The depth of a pit is the difference in radial distance 
between the original metal surface and the uncorroded 
metal at the point in the crater farthest removed from 
the original surface. On flat plates the radius becomes 
infinite and therefore the difference is measured along 
a line perpendicular to the original surface. Slight de- 
viations from measurements along a perpendicular or 
radii may cause considerable error and therefore it is 
essential to always keep this detail in mind when meas- 
uring pits. 

The maximum pit is that having the greatest differ- 
ence in distance between initial surface and uncorroded 
metal in the pit but requires a limitation as to the area 
or length in which the greatest depth occurs. 

Pits are not uniform in depth thus somewhat com- 
plicating the study and a decision is required as to 
whether the single deepest pit, an average of the two or 
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Relation Between Pitting Factor and Ratio of 
Uncorroded to Corroded Area 


more deepest pits or an average of all the pits found will 
be used as the basic numerical value in computations. 

Measuring all pits in a given area is in most instances 
impractical, The measuring of a portion of the pits and 
estimating the depths of others would materially increase 
the error of the ultimate interpretation. Numerous min- 
ute pits have little significance in determining the life 
of buried pipe and for this reason alone could justifiably 
be omitted from consideration. Fundamental research 
would necessitate a knowledge of all pit characteristics 
but this treatise is confined to practical application. 

Local conditions in particular territories justify the 
contention of various corrosion engineers that measure- 
ment of the maximum pit in a given area produces the 
most significant criteria. Usually in such territories 
scattered but deep penetration occurs rapidly and the 
interval of time between the initial leakage and sub- 
sequent leaks is short. The scattered but deep pits have 
approximately the same depth and therefore the rate 
of penetration in a relatively large area may be rather 
accurately computed from a single pit measurement. 
However, in most instances penetrations occur only in- 
frequently at first and only repairs rather than replace- 
ment are necessary, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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NEW source of industrial 
power has been made available 


to Chicago business concerns 


through approval by the _ Illinois 
Commerce Commission of a “Gas 
Motor Service Rate” filed by The 


Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany. The new rate marks the 
entry of the gas company into the 
competitive field of industrial power 
supply. 

Gas supplied to industrial custom- 
ers at this rate will be used in in- 
ternal combustion gas motors, sim- 
ilar in design and appearance to the 
conventional automobile motor. In 
some cases the motors will supply 
power direct, in other cases through 
the medium of electric generators 
coupled to the drive shaft. 

The first installation of these 
motors is now being made at the 
Chicago plant of the Armstrong 
Paint and Varnish Company. Two 
400-horsepower gas motors, driving 
two 265-kilowatt electric generators, 
were expected to be in operation by 
July 1. Each combination unit of 
motor and generator occupies a floor 
space seven feet wide and 19 feet 
long. 

Although new to Chicago, motors 
using gas for fuel have been in oper- 
ation for years in other parts of the 
country, notably in territories where 
cheap natural gas has been available. 
\ large number of representative 
motor manufacturers is in the field, 
making motors of all sizes to supply 
a demand that has grown by leaps 
and bounds during recent years as 
the long distance transmission of nat- 
ural gas has made possible the intro- 
duction of industrial power rates in 
the larger manufacturing centers. 

A complete understanding of the 
terms of the new rate requires some 
knowledge of the company’s year 
‘round operating conditions, particu- 
larly with reference to the terms 
under which it purchases natural gas. 

The Peoples Company’s natural 
gas contract provides for payment of 


two charges—a capacity charge 
which is established by peak de- 
mands, and a commodity charge 


which varies with the amount of nat- 
ural gas actually taken from the pipe- 
line from day to day. 


Gas Journal 


Gas Motor Service Rate 


Approved by Illinois Commission 





Preliminary studies made _ by 
an industrial concern which has 
just installed two 400 H.P. gas 
motors indicate that the saving 
in power cost will be sufficient 
to amortize the cost of the 
motors in less than half of their 
estimated useful life. 





Development of the company’s 
sales of gas for heating of homes, 
factories, offices, stores, etc., left the 
company a substantial amount of gas 


during the non-heating season—"‘off 
peak” gas, in other words—which it 
could afford to sell at low rates to 


balance its Summer and Winter load, 
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simple matter of switching from one 
supply line to another. 

Terms of the new rate are 3c per 
therm for the first 1,500 therms of 
gas used in any month from May 1 
to September 30 with this rate drop- 
ping further to 2.25c per therm for 
all gas in excess of that amount used 
in any month during this period; 
4.25c per therm for gas used in April 
and October and 12c per therm for 
gas used in gas motors between No- 
vember 1 and March 31. 

Although declining to quote any 
direct comparisons between the cost 
of power delivered by gas motors 
using gas under this rate, and other 
methods of securing industrial pow- 
er, engineers for the gas company, 
which have been testing gas motors 





Two 400 HP, 400 RPM, Chicago Pneumatic Gas Engines, Convertible to Diesel Op- 
eration, Driving Two 265 KW, Allis Chalmers Generators, at the Armstrong Paint 
and Varnish Works, Chicago, Illinois. 


since any revenues earned in excess 
of the commodity charge help to pay 
the capacity charge established by the 
inevitable Winter peak demands. 
The new rate is therefore designed 
to encourage the maximum use of 
gas for industrial power in the April 
to November period. Gas motors 
being installed are designed to burn 
fuel oil during the latter months, 
conversion from gas to oil being a 





for several years, expressed their 
conviction that this form of indus- 
trial power can compete effectively 
with other forms of industrial power 
now in use. 

Preliminary studies made by the 
Armstrong Paint and Varnish Com- 
pany, upon which their decision to 
use gas motors was based, indicate 
that savings in power cost will be 
sufficient to amortize the cost of gas 
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motors in less than half of their esti- 
mated useful life. 

In this connection, engineers of 
The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, which is one of a number ot 
companies manufacturing gas mo- 
tors, point to the fact that these 
motors have an unusually long useful 
life, speed of approximately 400 rev- 
olutions per minute, or less than one- 
fifth the speed of the average auto- 
mobile motor. Running at a con- 
stant low speed, under ideal operat- 
ing conditions, using a refined gas 
of unvarying quality, which contains 
no dirt or abrasive materials, being 
completely lubricated at all times, 
and running in a stationary position, 
industrial gas motors operate under 
ideal conditions. 


(Continued from page 10) 

l‘or instance, in Weidman v. Con- 
solidated Gas Company, 148 Atl. 270, 
a gas company placed a rubber mat 
of the usual kind in a building en- 
trance. 

A pedestrian tripped on the mat 
which caused her to fall. She sued 
the gas company to recover damages. 
The higher court held the gas com- 
pany not liable, stating the following 
important law: 

“The owner or occupier of the 
premises had the right to lay suitable 
mats or runners, and their use was 
not a breach of any obligation, unless 
the passageway became unsafe for 
its customary use by reason of the 
defective condition of a mat which 
the traveler did not know, but which 
the owner or occupier had _ negli- 
gently suffered to exist after he had 
notice, actual or constructive, of the 
defect long before any damage was 
sustained to have removed or re- 
paired the dangerous condition or 
given warning of its existence.” 


Cannot Delegate Care 

Numerous gas companies lease 
spaces, offices, store-rooms, and the 
like, and under these lease contracts 
endeavor to relieve the company 
from liability. However, such con- 
tracts do not relieve the gas company 
from liability. 

For illustration, in the late case 
of Bruder v. Philadelphia, 155 Atl. 
725, it was disclosed that a company 
leased a store-room under a lease 
contract that contained a_ clause 
which provided that the tenant ‘‘shall 
be responsible for the condition of 
the pavement during the term of this 
lease, and shall be, and hereby agrees 
that lessee (tenant) is solely liable 
for any accidents alleged to be due 
to their defective condition.” 

A pedestrian was injured when he 


The motors require little attention, 
starting and stopping being either 
automatic or controlled by a push- 
button. 

Engineers of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company explained 
further that application of gas to 
motors is divided into two main 
helds: 

1. Heavy-duty installations of the 
Diesel type for continuous applica- 
tion for air compression or in manu- 
facturing ice and ice creams. 

2. Lighter duty applications of the 
automobile type motor in machine 
shops, garages, filling stations and a 
large variety of other commercial 
and industrial plants. Seven leading 
automotive manufacturers are now 
offering this type of equipment. 


stepped into a hole in a defective 
sidewalk. The injured person filed 
suit against the property owner for 
damages. 

The property Owner contended 
that he was not liable because in 
the above mentioned lease clause the 
tenant had agreed to maintain the 
pavement in good condition. How- 
ever, the higher court held the prop- 
erty owner liable. 

On the other hand, a municipality 
can through a franchise delegate 
care tO a gas company. 

For example, in Community Gas 
v. Allen, 15 S. W. (2d) 657, it was 
shown that a franchise granted to a 
gas company by a municipality con- 
tained a provision obligating the lat- 
ter to assume such responsibilities. 

One night when a woman stopped 
her automobile at the street curb she 
siepped from her car into an open 
ditch which was unguarded and un- 
lighted. The ditch was recently dug 
for the purpose of laying gas pipes. 
The injured woman filed suit against 
the gas company contending that its 
employees were negligent in leaving 
the excavation open and exposed at 
night time, unguarded and un- 
blocked, and without light to warn of 
the danger. 

The city had granted a franchise 
to the gas company which included 
the right to lay gas mains and supply 
pipes in the streets, alleys, and park- 
ways in the city. It was specially 
provided in the franchise that when 
the company made excavations in 
any street, alley, or parkway for the 
purpose of laying its mains or pipes, 
“the public shall be protected by bar- 
riers and lights placed, erected, and 
maintained by the grantee (gas com- 
pany ).” 


In view of this provision the court 
held the gas company solely liable 
for the woman’s injury. 
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The Gas Industry at the 
Texas Exposition 


Through two large entrances just off 
the colorful Esplanade at the Greater 
Texas and Pan American Exposition, 
hundreds of visitors are stepping daily 
into one of the most interesting exhibits 
at the fair, the gas industry’s exhibit. 


The entrance nearest the majestic Hall 
of State at the extreme end of the Es- 
planade leads directly into the colorful 
Spanish atmosphere of the Lone Star Gas 
System’s exhibit. In the foreground, as 
they enter, visitors find a comfortable 
lounge which leads into a walled, Span- 
ish patio type of auditorium, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 200. 


The entire exhibit is air conditioned 
and a daily cooking school is held in 
the auditorium. The stage is set-up 
with a model all-gas kitchen. To the 
left of the auditorium is a dining room 
and another model kitchen from which 
housewives may secure suggestions for 
planning their model kitchens. 


A striking feature of the exhibit is 
the engine room which houses the gas 
engines and electric generating equip- 
ment serving the exhibit. A plate glass 
window at the right of he auditorium 
allows visitors to inspect this room from 
the auditorium. Two other windows 
open from the engine room into the cor- 
ridor connecting Lone Star’s exhibit with 
that of the manufacturers’. 


Nine 450 h.p. Lycoming gas engines, 
gleaming brightly in their white enamel 
paint, furnish power for the generators 
and compressors used in the air condition- 
ing system. Dark blue linoleum covers the 
floor and wainscoting of the engine room. 


The entire gas industry exhibit covers 
16,000 square feet of floor space, an en- 
tire wing of the building. The portion 
sub-leased by Lone Star to gas appliance 
and equipment manufacturers is occupied 
by exhibits from the following manufac- 
turers, Servel Incorporated, Ruud Manu- 
facturing Company, Hot Steam Water 
Heater Company, Cleveland Heater Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh Water Heater Company, 
John Wood Manufacturing Company, 
General Water Heater Company, and the 
Bastian Morley Company. 


Range manufacturers include the De- 
troit-Michigan Steve Company, Cribben 
and Sexton, Estate Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Tappan Manufacturing Company, 
and the American Stove Company. A dis- 
play of Chambers gas ranges is featured 
by Grasinger-Kendall Incorporated in 
conjunction with the Payne display. 


Heating equipment manufacturers in- 
clude Payne Furnace and Supply Com- 
pany, General Gas Light Company, Clow 
Gasteam Radiator Company, Ward Heat- 
er Company, Ohio Foundry Company, 
Surface Combustion Company, Adams 
Manufacturing Company, and the Bryant 
Heater Company. The Pittsburgh Equit- 
able Meter Company is represented with 
a display of gas meters. 


Blue Blaze News 
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GAS SmaNVTR Ot SIN Ge 7892 


—_——_ manufactures 
a complete line of Gas Control 
Regulators. Each one in its line 
is designed and built to meet a 
specific requirement of the Gas 
Control field. 

Correct principle, sound de- 
sign and dependable perform- 
ance are just three of the many 
reasons why Reynolds Gas Con- 
trol Units enjoy preference on 
most specification sheets. These 
careful buying gas executives 
also know that the unquestion- 
able after-installation perform- 
ance of every Reynolds Unit is 
backed by nearly a half century 
of experience. 

When your next Gas Control 
problem arises, call REYNOLDS 
—their cooperation policy is one 
too important to overlook. 


* 


REYNOLDS Products for all 
kinds of Pressure Reductions— 
for either Natural or Artificial 
Gas. 

High Pressure Service House Regu- 
lators—Straight Lever Type—Models 


0-10-20 Series. Toggle Lever Type— 
Model 30 Series. 


Low Pressure Service or Appliance 
Regulators. 


SERVICE 


District Station Regulators, Single 
or Double Valve—Auxiliary Bowl and 


LOW PRESSURE Automatic Loading Device Optional. 


High Pressure Line Regulators— 
Pilot Loaded—Pilot Controlled. 


Toggle Type Regulators—Single 
Valve, Double Valve, Triple Outlet. 


Seals—Dead Weight or Mercury . Back 
Pressure Valves Automatic Quick 
Closing Anti-Vacuum Valves . Auto- 
matic Shut Off Valves . Lever Operated 
Valves . Louver Operated Device .. 
Atmospheric Regulators . Vacuum 
Regulators. 


x 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON 


INDIANA, U.S.A 





COAST 
te COAST 


¢ CORROSION 
RESISTING 


Every foot of McWane 2” pipe 
is cast tron, the one ferrous 
metal that resists corrosion. No 
le aks No gas losses 


MSWANE 25 


* 100-YEAR 
GAS MAINS 


When the crew’s through, 
you are through _ for a 
100 years No coating No 
coddling. No expensive re- 
placements 


: [ 
© BOTTLE-TIGHT 
JOINTS 


McWane’s modern me- 
chanical rubber ring 
joints stay bottle - tight. 
Can be laid for 1¢ per 
foot far less than 
welding 


¢ COST ONLY A FEW 
PENNIES MORE PER 
FT. 


And what does this security 
and permanence cost? Only a 
few pennies more per foot than 
you pay for a short-lived sub 
stitute. Investigate! 


CAST IRON PIPE COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA SIZES 14'THROUGH 12” 


Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Kansas City, New York, Portland, Ore. 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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' Campaign 


Conducted by Employees 
Brings 2317 Customers 


TOTAL of 2317 customers, only 

249 of which were classed as 

seasonal, was secured for Port 
land Gas & Coke Company of Port- 
land, Ore., during a spring “recon- 
nect” campaign conducted by 700 
members of its own organization 
without the aid of any special adver- 
tising program. 

Communities of Oregon City, 
Salem, Albany, Corvallis, Hillsboro 
and Newberg; also Vancouver, 
Wash., participated in the campaign. 
All are served by the Portland util- 
ity. The drive lasted from January 
11 to March 27. 

Conducted by employees and with 
only an ordinary schedule of gen- 
eral consumer advertising, the ex- 


C. R. Johnson on the left 
administers the oath to Paul 
Leary, elected mayor of the 
mythical town of McKee- 
ville at the opening of the 
successful “reconnect” cam- 
paign. 


pense of the campaign was low in- 
deed when compared with the $66,- 
566.00 of estimated annual revenue 
which it produced. Largest item of 
expense was $2,317 in $1. cash 
bonuses, while incidental expenses 
included bulletins, cash prizes, a 
luncheon and a closing ceremony for 
captains, winners, etc. 

In immediate charge of the cam- 
paign was William A. Warner, em- 
ployee sales co-ordinator, under 
whose leadership the eleven teams 
went over the top. As a matter of 
fact the employee organization, of 
which the company long has been 
justly proud, became so sales minded 
that it passed its quota by 15.8 per 
cent. Regular employees accounted 
for 1462 customers as compared 
with 855 by the salesmen. 

Purpose of the campaign was to 
capitalize on an off-peak merchandise 
season by concentrating the entire 
company’s attention on securing new 
customers, reconnecting seasonal cus 
tomers prior to the expected season- 


By 
Donald M. Johnston 


Portland Gas & Coke Company 


al turn-on and the connecting of ad 
ditional appliances. 

Company salesmen followed their 
regular routine, while the general 
employees worked through _ their 
prospect team organization. Vehicle 
or background for the campaign was 
the mythical city of McKeeville, 
named after Paul B. McKee, com- 
pany president, and the object of the 
contest was to construct a gas holder 
with a storage capacity capable of 
supplying gas service to the town’s 
inhabitants. 





The various teams were given 
names such as “Bailey's Black- 
smiths”, “Miller’s Machinists’, etc., 
named after the captains and in keep- 
ing with the holder construction 
theme. Eleven teams made up the 
competition and each was given its 
share of a grand quota of 48,000,000 
cubic feet of gas. This was based 
on the sale of 2,000 units at an aver- 
age consumption of 24,000 cubic feet 
per year per unit. It was this quota 
of 2,000 units that was exceeded by 
i5.8 per cent. 

General company advertising dur- 
ing the campaign stressed cooking 
service, while window displays and 
sales floors gave special emphasis to 
cookers, hotplates, tank water heat- 
ers and other small appliances. 

There were also certain financial 
inducements which the emplovees 
could offer to prospective customers. 
such as connection at actual cost of 
appliances not in use; no deposit on 
residential applications from custom- 
ers with established credit; and a 


special offer to former customers 
whose service was discontinued at 
least sixty days prior to the date of 
new application. 

However, in this campaign pros- 
pects or leads counted nothing. As a 
matter of fact an employee was 
obliged to bring in a signed applica- 
tion himself, regardless of any pre- 
vious contacts. Credit was allowed 
an employee adding an appliance in 
his own home, the same as an out- 
sider. Credit also was allowed for 
the reconnection of an additional ap- 
pliance to be used with an existing 
meter. This covers the rules in a 
general way, but naturally they were 
in greater detail and covered tech- 
nicalities such as periods of previous 
service, residence, etc. 

Each team was furnished with a 
large board, an exact replica of a 
gas holder, on which the various 
teams had their respective areas of 
“construction work” corresponding 
to their quotas. At the close of each 
day the captains were notified which 
units to block in with proper colors. 
A gauge by the side of the holder 
showed a vertical line rising to indi- 
cate the progress of the campaign as 
a whole. Meetings of individual 
teams were held from time to time 
as the captains saw fit. 

Frequent bulletins and the minia- 
ture “McKeeville Times” made their 
appearance off and on during the 
contest and carried stories of team 
standings as well as those of high 
individuals. All combined to add to 
the general enthusiasm and excite- 
ment. 

The climax to the campaign was 
a large luncheon, the awarding of 
cash prizes and the installation of 
the captains of the winning team as 
mayor of McKeeville, all with great 
and due ceremony. A city council 
made up of the captains of the next 
five high teams was also installed. 
This group of officials will rule the 
mythical city until next year when in 
all probability the “McKeeville Gas 
Company” will feel the need for still 

further expansion. 

“It was a mighty good job!” stated 
Paul B. McKee, president of the 
Portland Gas & Coke Company, at 
the installation luncheon. “With the 
splendid spirit shown by the results 
turned in by the eleven crews work- 
ing on this project, our company is 
going places,” he added. “We can 
all take pride in the results of this 
activity. I wish to congratulate ev- 
ery one of the hard workers who 
helped place plates on the holder 
which will make our company 
stronger.” 
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Mayfield Country Club of Cleveland and its kitchen, show- 
ing the new Magic Chef ranges, with grate top, center 


fire hot top, and Uniform Heat Top with top heat control. 





Laid 1,000 feet of gas main to cut cooking fuel costs 
With New MAGIC CHEF Equipment 


@ Mayfield Country Club of Cleveland, scene of outstanding national 
golf matches, has swung 100% to Magic Chef cooking equipment. 


























So great an opportunity to improve cooking service and reduce 
fuel costs was presented to Club Manager J. Burchell and Chef 
Emil Heckendorf, that they saw it would be money saved to 
throw out their old equipment and install a complete new battery 
of Magic Chef automatic heavy duty ranges and broiler. The 
replacement even required the laying of a thousand feet of three- 
inch gas main up to the clubhouse. 


Every month sees an increasing number of such installations in 
clubs, restaurants, hotels, hospitals and other institutions. 
The 1937 swing is strongly to Magic Chef—a swing which is 
convincing evidence that Magic Chef is the answer to today’s 
exacting demand for faster cooking speeds and improved perform- 
ance, with added conveniences and greater economy. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


Boston @ New York @ Atlanta « Cleveland ¢« Chicago 
St. Lovis @ Philadelphia © San Francisco © Los Angeles 











Leok for the 
RED WHEEL 
when you 
buy a 
MAGIC 
CHEF 
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Gas Fired Reheating Furnace, 
252 Feet Long Has Capacity 
of 48 Thirty-Nine Foot Rails 


REATING railroad rails by the 
Brunorizing process brings 
about a refinement of grain 

structure. which results in greater 
toughness, ductility, and resistance to 
breakage. In effect a special method 
of heat treating Brunorizing calls to 
mind the realization that modern 
metallurgists, in their zeal to run the 
gamut of alloys, have until recent 
years, been overlooking to a large ex- 
tent an inherent characteristic of 
steel to react differently to a varia 
tion in heat treating methods. Metal 
lurgical research to date indicates 
that many properties thought to be 
the sole result of alloys can now be 
obtained by variations in the cut and 
dried method of heat treating. 


First, the grains of which the steel 
is composed are made finer. Second, 
the stresses in the rail are lessened. 
Third, the toughness is increased. 
Fourth, conditions are set up which 
make possible a very uniform end- 
hardening. Fifth, such rails always 
exhibit greatly improved ductility, 
as compared with ordinary, hot-bed 
cooled rails. 

In ordinary cooling directly from 
hot rolling, the rails are deliv- 
ered from the rolling mill to large 
vrids known as hot beds. Here, still 
at red heat, they are spread at inter- 


the 


vals of a few inches and allowed 
to cool from the final rolling heat, 
which may be in the range from 


1750 to 1900° F. 


to atmospheric 





A charge of six rails emerging from the Brunorizing Furnace at the Gary Works 

of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. These rails, as delivered from the mill, pass 

through eight automatically controlled heating zones to receive a controlled thermal 

treatment resulting in greater ductility and higher resistance to impact. This 
furnace has a capacity of 70 gross tons of steel rails per hour. 


Normalizing is the name applied to 
that process of heat treatment which 
consists in heating steel to above its 
critical temperature and then cool- 
ing it in air. The Brunorizing treat 
ment as developed by engineers and 
metallurgists of the Carnegie-Illi 
nois Steel Corporation, largest 
U. S. Steel subsidiary, and embod) 
ing the process of normalizing 
brings about highly desirable changes 
in the properties of the steel. The 
Brunorizing furnace at Gary was 
dedicated recently before a group 
of railroad presidents and engineers 


lemperatures without definite con- 
trol of the rate of cooling. In Brun- 
orizing, the rails are reheated after 
they have cooled to a temperature 
between 900 to 1100° F. They are 
transferred from the cooling bed to 
a roller table, spaced evenly, and de- 
livered to the reheating or Brunor- 
izing furnace. 

his reheating furnace is gas- 
fired, gives continuous reheating, and 
1s probably the largest of its type 
ever constructed. It is 9 feet 6 
inches in width inside, 252 feet long, 


and at one time holds six groups of 
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eight 39-foot rails. The rails, resting 
on their side, are carried lengthwise 
through the furnace by the rotation 
of special alloy-iron heat-resisting 
rollers. 

Since reheating time varies be- 
tween 18 and 30 minutes, depending 
upon rail section, new groups of ratls 
enter the furnace at uniform inter- 
vals of 3 to 5 minutes. When the 
new group enters the furnace, all six 
groups already in the furnace ad- 
vance a rail length, with the most 
advanced group leaving the furnace. 
In the interval between charges, the 
rails in the furnace are constantly 
moving back and forth several times 
a minute, and through a distance of 
2 feet, by constant oscillation of the 
rollers, thus promoting more uniform 
heating gnd lessening any tendency 
of the*follers to sag at the operating 
temperature. 

The furnace is divided into eight 
zones in each of which the tempera- 
ture is separately and automatically 
regulated by a Leeds & Northrup 
thermostat control. These controls 
actuate valves in the gas piping to 
the burners thus regulating the flow 
of gas and the amount of heat de- 
veloped by the burners. The burners, 
furnished by the North American 
Manufacturing Company, are _lo- 
cated on both sides of the furnace. 
Part of the air used for combustion 
is aspirated by the burners, part fur- 
nished through a forced draft fan 
and regulated in a mixing valve so 
that the air and gas ratio is main- 
tained constantly regardless of the 
variation in gas flow in a predeter- 
mined proportion which will give the 
desired atmosphere in the furnace. 
To assist in equalizing the heat and 
increase the heat transfer, six alloy 
steel fans are located in the roof. 
These keep the combustion gases cir- 
culating at high speed, thus multi- 
plying the rate of heat convection. 

Recording pyrometers are con- 
nected with the temperature con- 
trols, for each zone. The operating 
temperatures and the temperature 
of the leaving rails are checked 
further by observers using optical 
pyrometers. 

The rails are heated unfformly 
throughout their full length, reaching 
the desired temperature when about 
half way through the furnace, thus 
allowing the other half of the fur- 
nace treatment for thorough equaliz- 
ation. Leaving the furnace, the rails 
are delivered to a roller table imme- 
diately adjoining. 

The usual method of testing the 
toughness of rails is the drop test. A 
6-foot length of rail is supported at 
the ends, and a 2000 Ib. weight is 
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dropped upon it from a height of 
about 20 feet, striking the rail mid 
way between the supports. In hun 
dreds of tests Brunorized rails were 
compared with controlled cooled 
rails, namely to (1) number of 
blows before failure; (2) percentage 
of tests requiring six blows for de 
struction; (3) elongation after last 
blow, and (4) Brinell hardness. In 
the test for ductility, Brunorized rail 
was superior, and the number of 
tests makes it clear that the trend is 
a definite one. 


as 
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above table, the tensile yield point 
and the tensile strength are also 
slightly lower in the Brunorized rails 
than in the other two classes. There 


is, however, a very marked improve- 


ment in the tensile ductility, as shown 


both by the elongation and by the 
reduction of area, which properties 
indicate the ductility of the steel. 


This improved ductility in the tensile 
accords with the improved 
toughness already described in 
lation to the drop test. 
Furthermore, preliminary data of 


test 
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Among the most striking improve 
ments brought about by Brunorizing 
are the improved ductility of the 
steel and the greatly enhanced tough- 
ness at low temperatures. While t 
Brunorized rails may at times 
slightly less hard and have a slight 
ly lower tensile strength, this is more 
than offset by the very greatly im- 
proved ductility and toughness 
brought about by the fine grain struc- 
ture secured in the heat treatment. 
The comparative hardnesses of the 


he 


be 


three types in one set of tests are 
shown in the average values given 
in the following table: 
BRINELL HARDNESS 

Con- 

Hot-Bed trolled 

Brunorized Cooled Cooled 

Rail Part Rails Rails Rails 
Head 252 269 AY 
Web 257 269 271 
Base 261 273 272 

In conformity with the slightly 

lesser hardnesses shown in_ the 


of the Brunorized rail is expected to 
of outstanding benefit in periods 
of cold weather. 

Most Brunorized rails are ordered 
with ends hardened at the mill. In 
the Brunorizing process the normal- 
izing and end-hardening operations 
may combined, the ends of the 
hot rails being quenched in air blasts 
immediately following discharge 
from the furnace. 

The roller table which receives the 
rails is equipped with an ingenious 
arrangement of manipulators for 
spacing the rails in alignment with 
groups of quenching nozzles at each 
end of the table. 

When the rails have been proper- 
ly spaced, a swinging motion of the 
air nozzle carriage brings the nozzles 
with 


be 


be 


up so that they engage firmly 
the ends of the rails. A central valve 
essen by an electric switch is 


opened by the operator and jets of 
c mpressed air are directed against 
the ends of the rail heads at a prede- 
termined time. The duration of the 
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quenching treatment is controlled by 
an electrical timing device which 
automatically closes the central air 
valve at the proper time. 

The air pressure used for quench- 
ing the rail ends varies between 125 
and 150 Ib. per in. and the time 
of quenching varies between 1% to 
2’ minutes, both being regulated to 
secure the desired hardness for the 
composition and section of rail be- 
ing treated. 


Sq. 
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Paint Plant In Kansas City To Use Gas 
For All Requirements 


Gas will provide all of the fuel require- 
ments for the Cook Paint and Varnish 
Company operating one of the largest 
paint and varnish plants in the middle- 


west. The plant is located in North Kan- 
sas City. 
On June 21 a contract was signed with 


the Kansas City Gas Company for natu- 
ral gas to be used under two large boilers, 
for 12 set kettles and 8 portable kettles. 
The company will use gas in two 200 h.p. 
boilers carrying 80 pounds of steam which 
are used for all heating and process work 
in the Cook plant. Set kettles are used 
to make varnish and paint. 

The Cook Paint and Varnish Company 
will use approximately 77 million cubic 
feet of gas per year. 

% 
New Unit for Sterling Gas Plant 


To provide the extra needed capacity, 
a new seven-foot, automatically controlled 
water-gas set is to be installed at Sterling, 
Ill., for Illinois Northern Utilities Co. 
This set is now under construction by the 


Gas Machinery Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and delivery is expected in the 
early fall. 

In addition to the installation of the 
gas set, plans are being completed for 
the construction of a relief holder hav- 
ing a capacity of 50,000 cubic feet, an 
additional purifying box with manifold, 


a motor driven exhauster, a rotary meter, 


and a washer-cooler for water gas, to- 
gether with the necessary cooling coils, 
sumps, and pumps. The washer cooler 


is to be four feet in diameter and forty- 


five feet in height. 

The connecting piping from the new 
water gas-set, to the relief holder will 
be 16” steel, and the remainder of the 


connections to the various pieces of ap- 
paratus will iz’ with the ex- 
ception of the connection from the relief 


be steel, 


holder to the washer-cooler which will 
also be 16” steel pipe. 

A one story addition, measuring 10 
feet by 20 feet, will be constructed on 
the east side of the present water-gas 
building to house the blowers for the 
new set. There are be two blowers, 
one to be steam turbine driven and the 


other to be motor driven. 

The plant supplies gas to customers in 
Sterling, Rock Falls, Morrison, Dixon, 
Polo, Mt. Morris and Oregon. 
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New Equipment 


Mercoid Day-Night Sensatherm 


In the past, the cost of the cont 


temperatures at night or for 


r 


ol equipment for lowering room 
a predetermined period during the 


day, has beeen out of proportion to the savings to be affected. 


The Mercoid Day-Night Sensat} 


1erm operates to economize on 


fuel by maintaining a lowered temperature during the sleeping 


hours of the night. 


It is designed to automatically restore 


the room temperature 


to the normal day setting before the family arises. The timing 
mechanism can be set for any period up to a nine-hour interval, 
sufficient for all usual demands of domestic automatic heat in- 


stallations. 


A calibrated dial on the side plainly indicates the time inter- 


val for which the instrument is set. 


It holds the temperature to 


any predetermined setting within a total differential or one de- 


gree Fahrenheit. 


The standard range is 55-85°F. 


champagne finish that harmonizes 


decoration. 


Further information may be ( 
D-16 to The Mercoid Corporation, 4201 Belm 


Illinois. 


A Versatile New Lever Motor 


Doubtless, many a reader of 
this column has thought of many 
other uses to which penumatically 
operated lever motors could be 
put if only they were not so re- 
stricted by their non-uniform op- 
erating characteristics. “At long 
last," there is a new lever motor 
on the market which is reported 
to have been designed and con- 
structed specifically to overcome 





TAYLOR LEVER MOTOR 


the traditional shortcomings of 
this type of device, giving it a 
much broader field of application. 


The instrument has a pleasing 


with all schemes of interior 


obtained by writing for Bulletin 


nt Avenue, Chicago, 


The Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, New York, an- 
nounce a new lever motor, known 
as the Motosteel Evenaction Lever 
Motor. Its features include: 

All-steel welded construction, 
lightness of weight, and perma- 
nency of alignment. Precision op- 
eration characteristics which in- 
sure a uniform relation between 
the air pressure applied to its dia- 
phragm motor and the resulting 
lever travel throughout its stroke. 
A deeper diaphragm with larger 
area gives greater power and 
smoothly modulated action. Ball 
bearing rollers guide the full 
stroke of the push rod. The lever 
is pivoted in  phosphor-bronze 
bushings which are alignment- 
reamed in same manner as auto- 
mobile engine bearings. 

This new lever motor is de- 
signed for the operation of damp- 
ers, lever operated valves, butter- 
fly valves, electrical rheostat for 
variable speed motors, for the 
control of electrical equipment, or 
tor the operation of any device by 
the conversion of pneumatic en- 
ergy to linear or angular mechan- 
ical motion. 











MERCOID SENSATHERM 


Worthington Vertical 
Compressors 


A compact presentation of the 
Worthington line of vertical sin- 
gle-cylinder single-stage air-cool- 
ed and water-cooled compressors 
is offered in an illustrated eight- 
page bulletin, L-621-B5. 


Sectional views showing import- 
ant features of construction, de- 
tailed specifications of the feather- 
type valves and other principal 
elements, rating tables, and di- 
mension tables, are included. 

Bare compressors, and base- 
mounted units with motor and V- 





WORTHINGTON COMPRESSORS 


belt drive, are covered in the 
tables. Illustrations show also 
units complete with vertical or 
horizontal air receiver, direct-con- 
nected to electric motor, direct- 
connected to gasoline engine, and 
three-cylinder and six-cylinder an- 
gle-type two-stage units in various 
arrangements. 


Address Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, 
New Jersey. 
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and Appliances 


High Pressure Flow Meter 


The Meriam Co., 
1955 West 112th St., 
Cleveland, O., de- 
scribes in a recent 
bulletin their multi- 
ple orifice unit, high 
pressure type, which 
consists of mano- 
meter, orifice flanges 
and plate, connect- 
ing meter piping 
with by-pass valve 
as shown in the ad- 
joining cut. Designed 
for pressures up to 
600 lbs. per sq. in. it 
has adjustable 
etched aluminum 
scale, reading in 
inches of water pres- 
sure using mercury. 











Made for pipe sizes 
to <*. 


Da-Nite Acratherm 


The Minneapolis-Honeywell Da- 
Nite Acratherm combines the Ac- 
ratherm and the Time-O-Stat in 
one small, attractive thermostat. 
It offers in one instrument, manu- 
ally lowered temperature, night 
or day, with its resultant fuel 
economy, automatic return to the 
desired temperature level when- 
ever wanted and the accuracy of 
control. Equipped with a black 
setting wheel and winding knob 
both on the same shaft it presents 
simple adjustment features and 
eliminates the necessity of arith 
metical calculations. The tempera- 
ture setting can be made at any 
point as low as 45° by moving the 
indicator to the desired lower tem- 
perature scale. The thermometer 
is recessed to guard against 
breakage. The device is furnished 
with a detachable wall plate for 
mounting and an adjustable dif- 
ferential. 





DA-NITE 
ACRATHERM 


Bristol Metameter 


The Bristol Metameter provides a practical meuns 
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of bringing information on operation from distant ’ 


points to a central control point so that records ot 
operation can be seen in the making. It consists 
of a Transmitter and Receiver, the latter being either 
round or strip chart type. The Ford Motor Co. uses 





RECEIVER TRANSMITTER 


eighteen of these in dispatching gaseous fuel 
throughout its plant at Dearborn so that the dis- 
patcher can coordinate production and use of the 
several fuel gases employed. A two-wire trans- 
mission circuit is used and the units may be 
placed a few feet or many miles apart. 


Oo 
Kennedy Radiant Broiler 


A gas fired counter broiler made by Radiant 
Equipment Corporation, 1728 Grand Central 
Terminal Bldg., New York has met with gen- 
eral acceptance among hotels, restaurants and 
clubs. Designed for quick and efficient service 
the manufacturers state that it reaches broiling 
temperature in 5 to 10 minutes and has a gas 
consumption of approximately half that of 











other types. The overhead heating unit pro- 
duces a highly concentrated incandescence 
with uniform heat distribution. It has an ad- 
justable rack permitting equally efficent cook- 
ing of fish or meats or making toast. Three 
types are available, 4 burner, 2 burner and 
counter broiler which is shown in the adjoin- 
ing cut. 
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Book Reviews 








Design of Welded Piping, by Linde 
Air Products Company. 200 pages 
(60 « 9") with over 100 figures and 
tables. 


This booklet replaces ‘Design 
Standards for Oxwelded Steel and 
Wrought Iron Piping,” first pub 
lished in 1929. Subjects of interest 
to engineers in the present publica 
tion are: Fundamentals of welded 
joint design; welding metallurgy ; 
standard welded pipe connections; 
design data on welding cast iron, 
galvanized iron, stainless steel and 
non-ferrous piping; advantageous 
layout; fabrication and erection con 
siderations ; welded anchors and sup 
ports; and welding speeds. 

Features of interest also to archi- 
tects and draftsmen include: Stand 
ard joint designs; typical headers. 
expansion bends and riser connec 
tions; anchors and supports; a typi- 
cal heating system layout showing 
symbols for welds; two sample time- 
saving specifications; and principal 
dimensions of pipe, flanges, and 
welding fittings. 


Degree-Day Handbook for Check- 
ing Heating Plant Operation and 
Predicting Fuel Consumption 
By Clifford Strock and C. H. B. 
Hotchkiss; published by The Indus 
trial Press, 148 Lafayette St,. New 
York. 298 pages, 6 x 9 m., green 
semi-flexible binding, 29 tables; 27 
illustrations, including a degree-day 
map of the United States. Price, $3. 
The new Degree-Day Handbook. 
published by Heating & Ventilating 
consolidates and presents in highly 
usable form the large amount of data 
on the degree-day unit, its derivation 
and its application. It makes avail- 
able valuable information collected 
over a period of years. We recom- 
mend this book without hesitation to 
those who have to do with the engi- 
neering phases of house heating or 
summer air conditioning, particularly 
those who make computations of 
heating or cooling requirements. It 
will be found useful for reference 
data rather than as a text book. 
In a 60-page table, figures showing 
the normal number of degree-days. 
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in copper pipe connections 


Only Hays Double Seals give the double 
protection of 2 planes of contact be- 
tween copper pipe and fitting (45° to 
90 
enough to withstand any service stress. 
Your mechanics will like the easy and 
rapid action of Double Seal connections 
—with no thread to litharge. They are | 

‘ positive connections, copper to copper 

with no sealing agent required. Smooth 
copper pipe bends can eliminate sharp 
iron pipe fitting turns and streamline the | 
flow of gas or water reducing friction. 
Use Double Seals and copper pipe on 
appliances and on underground service 
connections for a long life of troubl-- 
free service. 
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). This gas tight seal is strong 
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by months, for 1064 cities are pre 
sented. These figures are based on 
averages covering periods from 10 
to 50 years. 

For the first time the actual num- 
ber of degree-days by months in re- 
cent heating seasons (1927-36) for 
54 large cities is available between 
the covers of one book. The book 
embodies also a new idea in deter- 
mining the average temperature of 
the heating season by using the idea 
of the degree-day. This information, 
presented in a table covering 411 
cities, gives not only the average tem- 
perature for the heating season but 
the length of the season in days, the 
beginning and ending dates of the 
heating season, together with recom- 
mended design temperatures, and 
record high and low temperatures. 

The book contains 14 reference 
tables included in which are tables 
of degree-days for industrial heating, 
tables on the heating value of various 
fuels and fuel constants for predict- 
ing fuel consumption. 

The second portion of the book is 
devoted to three chapters describing 
how use has been made of the de- 
gree-day. The first includes practical 
examples showing how various oper- 
ating engineers have made use of the 
degree-day in industrial plants, com- 
mercial buildings, school buildings, 
and in district heating work. The 
second chapter covers customer rela- 
tions work and sales promotion and 
illustrates by examples how the de- 
gree-day unit has been used to pro- 
mote the sales of various fuels. The 
third of these chapters is entitled 
“Use of The Degree-Day in Market 
Research.” 

A chapter is devoted to telling how 
the base temperature of 65°F was 
established, summarizing the work 
which has been done in checking the 
accuracy of the figure 65. This chap- 
ter is followed by one on use of the 
degree-day in predicting fuel con- 
sumption and explains the theory 
upon which the degree-day is based. 
It includes formulas showing how 
the degree-day was originally applied 
in predicting fuel consumption, and 
also contains an entirely new formu- 
la for predicting fuel consumption, 
the derivation of which explains how 
to predict fuel consumption even in 
southern climates in the United 
States. 

The book closes with a_ useful 
chapter on summer cooling data for 
18 cities. This includes a count of 
the actual number of hours that the 
dry bulb temperature was above 
75°F. 80°F, 85°F, 90°F, 95°F, and 
100°F for each of the summer 
months of the past five years for the 
18 cities. 
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News of the Industry 











The A.GA. Annual Convention 
Cleveland, Ohio 


September 27th to October Ist, 1937 


The nineteenth annual convention 
of the American Gas Association will 
be held at Cleveland, Ohio, during the 
last week in September. The various 
sessions have been divided between 
the Statler and Cleveland Hotels. Gen- 
eral sessions and meetings of the Com- 
mercial and Industrial Gas Sections 
will be held at the Statler Hotel. The 
President’s Dinner and other execu- 
tive functions, as well as the meetings 
of the Accounting and Technical Sec 
tions and the Natural Gas Department, 
will take place at the Cleveland Hotel 

Three general sessions have been ar- 
ranged for the convention, one of which 





CONRAD N. LAUER 


will be held Wednesday evening com- 
bining business and entertainment func 
tions. 

The sectional meetings will be held 
during the afternoons as usual. Also 
in accordance with the usual custom, 
the Natural Gas Department will open 
the Convention with a full day (Mon- 
day, September 27), devoted to its 
program. 

All who go to the Convention will 
wish to visit the A.G.A. Laboratory, 
so the general sessions have been sched- 
uled so as to give one full morning 
free for that purpose. Special buses will 
be provided for those who wish to take 
advantage of this opportunity. Arrange- 
ments will also be made for transpor 
tation to and from the Laboratory at 
other times. 

Of special interest is the fact that 
Cleveland is one of the most important 
centers of gas appliance manufacture 
in the country. While no arrangements 


have been announced, it is probable that 
they will welcome this opportunity to 
take interested visitors through their 
factories 

The address by President Herman 
Russell scheduled for the first general 
session on September 28th, is expected 
to sound the keynote of the entire con- 
vention and no doubt will mark a high 
spot in the convention contributions. 

\ comprehensive program of papers 
and discussions will come before each 
of the sectional meetings. 

The activities of the A.G.A.E.M. will 
be announced in the September issue of 


the JOURNAL. 


WALTER C. BECKJORD J. F. ROONEY 





ROBERT W. HENDEE 


Nominees for Officers 
The report of the General Nominating 

Committee will present the following of- 

ficers for the ensuing year: 

For President—N. C. McGowen, presi- 
dent, United Gas Public Service Co., 
Shrevepcrt, La 

For First Vice-President—Conrad N. 
Lauer, president, The Philadelphia Gas 








D. H. MITCHELL 


N. C. McGOWEN 


Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Second Vice-President—Walter C. 
Beckjord, vice-president, Columbia Gas 


and Electric Corp., New York. 
For Treasurer J F, 


SECTION OFFICERS 


The following members have been 
nominated by section nominating com- 
mittees to serve as section officers for 
the next Association year: 
Natural Gas Department: 


HUGH CUTHRELL 


Robert W. Hendee, Colorado Inter- 
state Gas Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
For Vice-Chairman—Thomas R. Wey- 
mouth, Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Accounting Section: For Chairman—D. 


H. Mitchell, vice-president and general 
manager, Northern Indiana Public Ser- 
vice Co., Hammond, Ind. For Vice- 








Rooney, assistant 
to executive vice-president, Consoli- 


dated Edison Co. of New York, N. Y. 


For Chairman 
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Chairman—H. A. Ehrmann, Cons 
dated Edison Co. of New York 


Commercial Section: For Chairman- 


Hugh Cuthrell, vice-president, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, 
N Y. For Vice-Chairman—F. X. Met 
tenet, vice-president, The Peoples Gas 


Light & Coke Co., Chicago, III. 
Industrial Gas Section: 
Hale A. Clark, Detroit City 
Detroit, Mich. For Vice-Chairmar 
Frank H. Trembly, Jr., The Philadel 


For Chairman 


Gaas Lo 





MERRILL N. DAVIS 





HENRY OBERMEYER J. V. POSTLES 


phia Gas Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Manufacturers’ Section: For Chairman 
Merrill N. Davis, vice-president, S. R 
Dresser Manufacturing Company, Brad 
ford, Pa. 

Publicity and Advertising Committee: For 
Chairman—Henry Obermeyer, assistant 
vice-president, Consolidated Edison Co 
New York. 

Technical Section: For Chairman--]. \ 
Postles, assistant to vice-president, The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co., Philadel 
phia, Pa. For Vice-Chairman—F. M 
Goodwin, vice-president, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Boston, Mass 

a 
Lincoln Electric Opens Office at Dayton 
The Lincoln Electric 

Cleveland, Ohio, announces the 

ing of a new sales engineering office of 

at Dayton, Ohio. In charge of R. P 

Sharer, it will be located at 1508 Wa 

tervliet Avenue Mr. Sharer, a former 

resident of Dayton, 

School of Applied Cleveland, 

Ohio. Prior to his Lincoln 

ment, Mr. Sharer worked for the Cleve 


Company, 


open- 


attended Case 
Science, 


appoint 


land Department of Water and_ the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
The new Dayton office will provide 


users of arc welding in the vicinity 
with 
needs including electrodes, generators, 
and miscellaneous 


prompt service on their 


welding accessories 


burgh Eq 


Massey General Sales Manager of 
American Gas Products 


Harol 1 Masse Vv, one of the be st known 
mas Sales Engineers n Eastern Sea- 

4 as en appointed General Man- 
wer Of ales rf 


American Gas 


Products Corpora 
tior a sition lett 
vacant by the sud 
len leat! i H 
H. Dugdale Vice 
Pres 


He entered the 


gas industry in 


1923 upon his 
graduation from 
Stevens Institute 





of Technology 


In 1930 he entered the employ of the 





an Radiator Company Manutfac- 
s Department as designer of gas ap- 
ces He was transterred later to 
rican Gas Products Corporation as 


Sales Engineer, and in 1936 
\ssistant Sales Manager 


2 
= 


appointed 


“For Flying Trips’’ 


ll a branch office of Pitts- 


Meter ( 
some urgent problem pertaining to gas 


If you ca 


uitable ompany about 


measurement or pressure regulation 
and they reply that they will raake a 
lying trip’ to see you, be prepared 
I 1 “flying tri is exactly what they 


and the man will be Captain A 


President of the Com- 





Captain Higgins pilots his plane, a 
ew lace, cabin Stinson, from 
ast : Recently he traversed 
Cc ve 1 period of three 
eks, stopping at all important cen- 
ters on business calls The Captain is 
ll knov ughout the gas industry 
viation circles 
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E. M. Farnsworth Heads Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co. 
Election of E. M. 
president of the 
Gas 


Farnsworth as 
Boston Consolidated 
announced by the 

Dana D. Barnum, 
who has been president since 1917, has 
resigned, and will devote his 
future to consultation 
Boston and other gas 
Mr. Farnsworth’s 
Mr. Barnum 
Sept. 1. 

Mr. Farnsworth has been vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Bos- 
ton Consolidated Company since 
1934. He is also president of the Old 
Colony Gas Company, offices of which 
are in Braintree, Mass. As a graduate 
engineer he joined the Old Colony in 
1911, after a_ period with 
Stone & Webster. He played an im- 
portant part during the next 25 years 
in the development of the Old Colony 
Company, foe 


Company 1s 
board of directors. 
time in 
work for the 
utilities Both 
duties those of 
become effective as of 


and 


Gas 


associated 


extension of its 

Hull and other 
Massachusetts South 
Shore, and became a recognized author- 
ity in gas service operation. 


including 
Cohasset, 
towns on the 


service to 





Photo Alfred Brown 
E. M. FARNSWORTH 


He was elected president of the Old 
Colony in 1929, shortly after it was 
purchased by Eastern Gas & Fuel As- 
sociates. Outside of the gas business, 
his chief hobby is sailing small boats 

Mr. Barnum has spent nearly a life- 
time in the manufactured gas industry, 
and for many 
the Worcester Gas Light 
He has president of the 
American Gas Association, and is now 
head of the American Standards Asso- 


years was president of 
Company 
served as 


ciation 


H. J. Sweeney With Standard Gas Equipment 

Mr. Henry L 
joined the Standard Gas Equipment or- 
ganization covering the f 
Washington, D. C., Virginia and parts 
of West Virginia and Maryland 


Sweeney has recently 


territory of 
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P. C. G. A. Nominating Committee 
Report 


\ssociation’s 
General Nominating Committee will make 
the following nominations at the opening 


The Pacific Coast Gas 


session of the Seattle Convention on 
August 17: 

For President—N. R. McKee, Vice 
President Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 

For Vice President—H. L. Farrar, 
President Coast Counties Gas and Electric 
Company and Natural Gas Corporation 
of California, San Francisco. 

For Treasurer—D. G. Martin, General 
Auditor Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, San Francisco. 

The Nominating Committee of the 
Manufacturers’ Section will make the 
following nominations at the Annual 
Meeting of the Section to take place in 
Seattle, August 19: 

General Chair—C. R. Graham, Jas 
Graham Manufacturing Company. 

Vice Chairman—R. G. Logue, Ward 
Heater Company 

Furnace Division: Chairman—W. W. 
Norton, Electrogas Furnace and Mfg. 
Company; Vice Chairman—A. J. Hart- 
field, Pacific Gas Radiator Company 

Range Division: Chairman—Geo. Ham- 
mer, Hammer-Bray Company; Vice 
Chairman—R. J. Merritt, O’Keefe & 
Merritt Company. 

Space Heater Division: Chairman—J 
S. Andrews, Andrews Heater Company ; 
Vice Chairman—R. E. Fraser, Fraser 
Furnace Company. 

IVater Heater Division: Chairman—W. 
R. Smith, Continental Water Heater 
Company, Ltd.; Vice Chairman—F. J. 
Brombacher, Superbo Mfg. Company 

Directors of A.G.A.E.M.: C. R. Graham 
and R. G. Logue. 


~ 


Entertainment Features of Pacific 
Coast Gas Ass’n Convention 


\ full program of entertainment and 
sports in addition to the valuable busi- 
ness sessions will mark the 44th Annual 
Pacific Coast Gas Association Convention 
in Seattle, August 17, 18 and 19. Ban- 
quets, dances, sports of all kinds, a golf 
tournament for delegates and a round of 
entertainment for the ladies who attend 
the Convention, have been planned by the 
committee in charge. 

One of the highlights of the entertain- 
ment program will be a boat cruise Wed- 
nesday evening, which will take delegates 
and their friends on a trip over Puget 
Sound, through the great ship canal locks 

second only in size to those at Panama 

through Lake Union and Lake Wash- 
dinner avd dance at 
beautiful Fortuna Park on the shores of 
Lake Washington. The return trip will 
be made by moonlight so that the dele- 
gates can see Seattle by night. 

Paul Bunyan himself will attend the 
Wednesday luncheon for delegates. James 
Stevens, world-famous writer of the Paul 
Bunyan stories will be guest of honor on 
that day and, making one of his rare 
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public appearances, will tell some of his 
inimitable stories. The entire luncheon 
will be given a Paul Bunyan atmosphere. 

The annual banquet and dance in the 
Spanish Ballroom at the Olympic Hotel 
will close the convention officially, on 
Thursday evening. Special programs are 
also planned for the Tuesday and Thurs- 
lay group luncheons 

Delegates who wish to try their hands 
at deep sea fishing can arrange for special 
fishing parties during and after the con- 
vention. Tackle should be secured in 
Seattle 

\ one-day trip to Mt. Rainier will also 
be arranged for delegates who wish to 
visit the Mountain after the Convention. 
The return trip can be scheduled so that 
delegates can catch afternoon trains 
South. The trip through Rainier National 
Forest and to the snowfields and glacier 
lakes on Mt. Rainier is one of the most 
beautiful in North America. Other trips, 
to the Olympic 
beaches, to Victoria and Vancouver, and 
to many of the other beauty spots of the 


Peninsula, to ocean 


Northwest can be arranged at the con- 
vention, 

Golfers will have their day at the con- 
vention too. The annual tournament at 
Inglewood Country Club, one of the fin- 
est courses on the Coast, will be held on 
Friday after the convention closes. This 
year a large number of prizes will be 


provided 

\ full schedule is planned also for the 
ladies who come to the convention \ 
reception and tea at the Olympic Hotel 


on Tuesday afternoon will be the open 


ing event of their official program 
Wednesday noon they will attend a lunch- 
eon at Inglewood Country Club. A put- 
ting contest and a scenic drive along 
Soulevard, 
through some of the fine parks and resi- 
dential districts of Seattle, will follow 
the luncheon. This trip will return the 
ladies to the hotel in time t f 


beautiful Lake Washington 


») prepare tor 
the evening boat trip, picnic supper and 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 


August 


17-19—Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion, annual convention, Se- 


attle, Wash 
September 


Week of 27th—American Gas As- 
sociation, annual conven- 
tion. Cleveland, O 

Midwest Section, National Bottled 
Gas Association—Cleveland, 
Ohio, during week of Sep- 


tember 27 
October 
National Bureau of Standards 
Conference on Corrosion 


and Protection of Pipe 
Lines, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D 
( In October Definite 
late to be announced 

18-21—American Society for Met- 
als, Atlantic City 











Canadian Gas News 


Woodhouse and Wardell, Toronto, Ont., 
has been granted a franchise to lay gas 
mains in South Norwich Township about 
Norwich, Ont. This new firm will supply 
purified natural gas to the rural homes 
in that area. 

Dr. A. Cameron of the national re- 
search council of Ottawa, Ont., stated in 
an address to the annual conference of 
the Canadian Chemical Association held 
recently in Vancouver, B. C., that the 
waste natural gases of Alberta’s Turner 
Valley oil fields could be converted into 
fuel for autos and factories. The national 
research laboratories are now making ex- 
periments in this field with a view to per- 
fecting a process to convert the waste gas 
from the Turner Valley fields into motor 
fuel. Recent experiments in this line have 
been most encouraging. 

The Consumers Gas Co., Toronto, Ont., 
has announced an increase of one per cent 
per 100 cubic feet in the price of gas on 
all accounts issued on and after July 29 
On a consumption of 2,000 cubic feet of 
gas, the average monthly consumption in 
Toronto, the increase in the customer's 
bill will be 20 cents. Of this the Domin- 
ion Government will collect 15 per cent 
in income tax and the Ontario Govern- 
ment 1.5 per cent in corporation tax, a 
total of 3.3 cents, leaving the company 
16.7 cents for its own purposes. Increases 
in operating expenses, higher wage pay- 
ments restoring cuts made in 1932, greater 
costs of coal and other materials, higher 
customs duties and taxes have made the 
rise in price necessary 


McCarter Medal Award 


Mrs. Elizabeth Dalton, clerk at the 
Long Island City offices of the Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New 
York, received, on June 29th, the Mce- 
Carter Medal for life saving She is 
the second woman employee of Consoli- 
dated Edison and the sixth woman in he 
United States to receive this award. The 
McCarter Medal, an award of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, is given to em- 
ployees of public utility companies who 
save victims of asphyxiation by using 
the prone pressure method of resuscita- 
tion. 

On March 4 Mrs. Dalton when visit- 
ing her mother found that gas was es- 
caping from an adjoining apartment. The 
superintendent of the building entered 
through a window and forced entrance 
into the kitchen, which was barricaded 
On the floor they found a man overcome 
by gas. 

Mrs. Dalton applied the prone pres- 
sure method of resuscitation until the 
arrival of the Consolidated Edison 

The crew used the in- 
halator for twenty minutes when the pa- 


emergency truck 


tient was announced out of danger and 
taken to the hospital. W. J. Adams pre- 
sented the medal to Mrs. Dalton at spe- 
cial ceremonies in his office 
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A.G.A. Testing Laboratories 
Adds to Staff 


The American Gas Association Testing 
Laboratories’ Research Department, in 
charge of Mr. W. M. Couzens, Research 
Engineer, has added to its staff an ex- 
perienced Industrial Gas Engineer, Mr 
Louis O. Howell. 

Mr. Howell’s technical training and 
broad experience in the gas industry 
make him a valuable addition to the 
Laboratories’ Research Department. His 
work with the Los Angeles Gas and 
Electric Corporation included experience 
with Mr. W. W. Henderson, Superin- 
tendent of Gas Distribution; Mr. R. U. 
Fitting, Valuation Engineer; Mr. Frank 
Weiss, Manager of Sales and Advertis- 
ing; and with Mr. F. M. Banks, Vice 
President of the Southern California Gas 
Co., all of them prominent in the gas 
industry. 

Chalmer R. Cline, a graduate of the 
University of Cincinnati in Chemical En- 
gineering, has also been added to the 
Laboratories’ staff to assist Mr. Howell 
Mr. Cline was chemical and metallurgical 
assistant at the University of Cincinnati 
for two years. He has been employed in 
the engineering departments of Thew 
Shovel Company, and Commercial Steel 
Casting Company, Marion, Ohio. Until 
recently he was gas engineer at National 
Tube Company, of Lorain, Ohio. 
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Dr. Stevenson Appointed at 
University of Kansas 

The University of Kansas is expanding 
its work for the petroleum and _ natural 
gas industries by adding to its staff, es- 
tablishing a new curriculum, and increas- 
ing the laboratory equipment. 

The first step to be announced in this 
program is the appointment of Dr. Eu- 
gene A. Stephenson to the position of 
Professor of Petroleum Engineering 

Professor Stephenson took his Bachelor 
of Science degree at Adrian College, 
Michigan, and his doctor’s degree in 
Geology at the University of Chicago i 
1915. During the period of 1912 to 1916, 
he was instructor in Economic Geology 
at the University of Chicago. In 1917 
he was made Chief Geologist for the 
South Penn Oil Company of Pittsburgh, 
a position which he held until 1925. Dur- 
ing this time he was in charge of the 
geologic petroleum engineering work of 
the South Penn Oil Company in Penn 
sylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, Texas 
and Mexico. In 1925 he became asso- 
ciated with Ralph E. Davis, Inc., of Pitts- 
burgh and New York, an affiliation whic 
continued for five years. During this time 
he had an active and varied experience 
with engineering problems in most of the 
important oil and gas fields of the United 
States, Mexico and Canada. In 1930 he 
resigned from Mr. Davis’ organization to 
become Professor of Petroleum Engi- 
neering at the Missouri School of Mines 
and Metallurgy at Rolla, a position which 
has been held for seven years. 


Gas Division of Tide Water Power Co. 
in Sales Drive 

Presided over by Miles Cary, newly 
elected President of Tide Water Power 
Co. of Wilmington, N. C., an all day 
meeting of the Gas Division Managers, 
salesmen and Department Superintendents 
and key gas men was recently held at the 
Hanover Inn on Wrightsville Beach. 

The purpose of the meeting as an- 
nounced by President Cary, was the dis- 
cussion of the gas load-building drive 
throughout the property. 

The meeting was opened by Mr. Welsh, 
Gas Superintendent. Mr. Cary introduced 
Mr. Hall M. Henry of the New York 
othce who discussed the possibilities here, 
f increased load from _ refrigeration, 
water heating (with storage type heaters) 
house heating and cooking. He stressed 
the necessity of searching out new cus- 
tomers, reviving dead services and in- 
creasing the use of ‘gas using appliances 
by present customers. 

Mr. M. J. O’Connell, Supervisor of the 
group of Associated properties of which 
Tide Water is one, was present and sum- 
marized the day’s discussion at the close 
of the meeting, at which time he offered 
Mr. Cary a $50 prize if Tide Water suc- 
ceeded in selling 120 gas refrigerators be- 
fore the first of next year 


La Porte Gas Has Successful Cooking 
School 


The LaPorte Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, LaPorte, Indiana, cooperated with 
the local newspaper recently in an out- 
standing four day cooking school which 
attracted 6700 housewives. 

Mrs. Bertha M. Harris, well known 
for her culinary ability, gave lecture dem- 
nstrations to emphasize the all-around 
desirability of gas as a cooking fuel. She 
received much favorable comment on the 
work she presented. Housewives were 
impressed by the splendid baking results 
produced through use of the Robertshaw 
oven heat control and the well insulated 
Rope r oven. 

One fact which Mrs. Harris brought 
out was that the measurement and con- 
trol of oven temperature is every bit as 
mportant as the measurement of the in- 
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Fitts Pipe Line 


The construction of the Cities Service 
Gas Company of approximately 47 miles 
of 12-inch pipeline from the south end of 
the Seminole 16-inch mainline to the Fitts 
field is practically completed. This line 
will be used for transporting gas from 
the Carter Oil company plant in the Fitts 
held and will greatly increase the avail- 
able supply of gas to the east side of the 
system. This gas is needed for increas- 
ng markets, especially in the Kansas 
City area. 


\cquirement of right-of-way was 
started March 2, and actual laying of 
the line started March 19. All field work 
was under the supervision of Harry M. 
McDaniel 
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Natural Gas Statistics 


Field work involved in the operation 
and maintenance of the 54,000 gas wells 
in the United States provided employment 
for an average of 7,288 wage earners in 
1935, the Bureau of Census reports. In 
addition there were 2,788 officers, super- 
visory, technical and clerical employees 
on salary at field offices. Expenditure for 
supplies and materials at gas wells, ex- 
cluding cost of fuel and initial cost of 
drilling new wells, totaled $7,495,000 in 
1935. Expenditures for fuel and _ elec- 
tricity were $2,288,000 and $167,000, re- 
spectively. 

Natural gas was available to Florence, 
Arizona, on June first, according to 
Marshall A. Moody, president of the Nat- 
ural Gas Service Company. The Florence 
branch line will be tapped into the main 
line running between Tucson and Phoe- 
nix. 


a oo — 
Tagliabue Catalog 

A new 56-page Catalog 1060C entitled 
“TAG Indicating and Recording Tem- 
perature and Pressure Instruments” has 
just been published. It is more than a 
regular listing catalog for it presents in- 
formation in a clear, understandable way 
on the latest TAG Developments and in 
cludes complete data on indicating and 
recording controllers for temperature and 
pressure, recording thermometers, record- 
ing pressure gages and dial indicating 
thermometers. 

The many illustrations not only show 
how these pressure spring instruments 
operate, but the practical installation 
photographs tell an interesting story of 
how TAG Instruments are serving the 
process industries. 

Copy will be sent on request. Address 
C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Gas Service Co. Sells 
5200 Ranges in 6 Months 


Policies of the new business department 
of The Gas Service Company for the last 
six months of the year were outlined at 
a meeting of managers, new business de- 
partment managers and supervisors held 
at the Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 
on Wednesday, June 30. F. M. Rosen- 
krans, new business manager of The Gas 
Service Company, explained the program 
of the departments for the remaining six 
months and told the men of the minor 
changes in policy and outlined plans for 
the department’s summer campaign on 
heating equipment which got under way 
in the properties on July 1. 

Mr. Rosenkrans told the new business 
men that 1937 will be the peak year in 
sales since 1930. He said that sales for 
the first six months of the year for the 
whole group of properties, exclusive of 
rentals, amount to approximately $1,200,- 
000 and that with the big volume of busi- 
ness which is expected in the last six 
months of the year the departments’ gross 
sales should total between $2,000,000 and 
$3,000,000 exclusive of rentals. 

In discussing the range business he 
stated that The Gas Service Companv’'s 
new business departments are enjoying 
this year one of the biggest range years 
in the history of the company. For the 
first half of the year 5,200 ranges have 
been sold which is approximately 1,500 
ranges more than were sold during the 
first six months last year. Also that so 
far this year approximately 2,000 water 
heaters have been sold from rentals. In 
addition, he stated, there have been ap- 
proximately 1,800 new installations made 

Throughout the months of July and 
August the company sales departments 
are making a special drive on heating 
equipment. 


—_—— 


New Haven Gas Light Company First 
In Connecticut 


The manufactured gas industry in Con- 
necticut reached its ninetieth anniversary 
in May of this year, for it was in May, 
1847, that the Connecticut General As- 
sembly granted the State’s first charter 
for the founding of a gas company. It 
was granted to the New Haven City Gas 
Light Company, the name of which was 
changed in 1854 to the present title, the 
New Haven Gas Light Company. This 
company was one of the earliest public 
utilities in the United States. 

Gas service was not long confined to 
New Haven, however, since the Hartford 
City Gas Light Company, now the Hart- 
ford Gas Company, was chartered in the 
following year, and the Bridgeport Gas 
Light Company began operations in 1849 
Thus gas was in use in Connecticut for 
more than 30 years prior to Edison’s in- 
vention of the electric lamp in 1879 

How markedly gas service has grown 
in this State is shown by the fact that 
in 1850 the New Haven company sold 
about 500,000 cubic feet of gas, while in 
1936 the sales of gas in Connecticut 
amounted to nearly ten billion cubic feet 

Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 


Spokane Marches On 


Gas appliance sales in Spokane during 
the first 4 months of 1937 are more than 
double the sales for the same period in 
1936. Range sales total 199 as against 55 
last year, refrigerators 49 as against 5, 
automatic storage water heaters 42 as 
against 14, and other appliances in pro- 
portion. The company is taking full ad- 
vantage of the new prosperity which has 
come to Spokane and in addition to re- 
connecting many dead services, more new 
services have been laid so far in 1937 than 
luring the entire year 1935 

t 
New Honors Conferred On 
R. M. Conner 


In June of this year Mr. R. M. Conner, 
Jurector of the A.G.A. Testing Labora- 
tories in Cleveland, was awarded a pro- 
fessional degree in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing (M.E.) by Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon, following submission 
and acceptance of his thesis entitled, “De- 
veiopment of an Accurate Method for 
Testing Warm Air Furnaces” 

Mr. Conner organized the Testing 
Laboratories in 1925. Under his capable 
guidance they have expanded rapidly and 
continuously from the small start of 
twelve years ago, to the progressive na- 
tional agency for research, testing, and 
certification of domestic gas equipment 
which they are today 


47 


Dealer Co-operative Plans 


The British Columbia Electric Railway 
Co. has placed its palatial showrooms in 
this city at the disposal of the plumbing 
and heating trade, in a co-operative plan 
to promote the sale of gas water heaters, 
ranges and furnaces. All of the facilities 
for the sale and rental of water heating 
equipment, such as showrooms, literature, 
sales staff, etc., has been placed at the 
disposal of all sanitary and heating engi- 
neers, dealers and contractors. 

Gas water heaters are sold outright on 
the basis of a down payment starting on 
a $2.50 basis for a 17-gallon monel metal 
tank, with a similar monthly payment, 
and rising to a $3.50 payment for a 33- 
gallon tank. There is also a rental plan 
whereby gas storage water heaters can be 
rented for the nominal sum of 50 cents 
per month, the heater always remaining 
the property of the B. C. Electric Rail- 
way Co. This rental plan is applicable 
only to domestic customers living in a 
single family dwelling and the customers 
are required to sign a contract undertak- 
ing to rent the heater for a minimum 
period of twelve months. 


% - 
Bakewell Becomes Blaw-Knox V. P. 
Donald C. Bakewell, who recently be- 
came affiliated with the Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been elected a 
vice president. 











Sell Martin 
VARIETY OVENS 


PROFITABLE 
COMMERCIAL 
LOAD 


They bake « VARIETY 
of goods at the same 
time having separate 
thermostatic control for 
each baking chamber 
unit. New units may be 
added at any time. 

By the use of a circulat- 
ing heat system, heat is 
evenly distributed and 
they are more economic 
in gas consumption than 
most direct heat ovens. 
Cake, bread and pastry 
can be baked at the 
same time. Their de- 
sign and finish dress up 
any bakery, restaurant 
or kitchen. 

They replace other fuels 
and obsolete gas equip- 
ment. 

The 2 Section 4 Chamber 
oven shown is 6-6” high 
by 6 deep by 7-6” 
wide. 

Ask for descriptive data 
and selling aids _ for 
salesmen. 


Martin Oven Co. 


420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 





Variety Ovens meet with ready acceptance 
among the following:— 


Bakeries 
fora Hotels 
Schools 
Clubs 





Restaurants 
Hospitals 
Churches 
Chain Stores 
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New Contracts for Semet-Solvay 


The Wisconsin Power & Light 
pany has ordered an 8-foot carbureted 
water gas machine for Fond du Lac em- 
ploying the reverse flow process from the 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corporation 
of New York. 

The machine will be equipped with 
backrun, and a hydraulic system for auto- 
matic control. Included in the contract 
is a Semet-Solvay steam accumulator and 
a low pressure piping system, permitting 
the use of exhaust steam for gas making. 
A multiple washer for tar removal will 
also be furnished. 

The Woodward Iron Company, Wood- 
ward, Ala., has placed an order with the 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corporation, 
of New York, for a collector main, 
equipped with liquor sealed uptake valves, 
to replace present equipment on a bat- 
tery of 38 coke ovens at its plant. 

The unusually short standpipe which 
will be provided permits inspection and 
operation from the battery top. 

The arrangement of the valves provides 
for rapid opening and closing, by means 
of a Corliss plug cock, which controls the 
liquor seal. A carefully designed spray 
system prevents the collection of tar de- 
posits. 
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Clark Bros. Co. Merges With Dresser 


Official announcement has been made 
of the merger of Clark Bros. Co., Olean, 
N. Y., with S. R. Dresser Manufacturing 
Co., Bradford, Pa. 

Clark Bros. Co. are builders of 2-cycle 
gas engines and compressors, having 
pioneered many of the improvements that 
have been made in gas-engine design in 
the 57 years they have been in business 


Equally as old is the S$. R. Dresser 
Manufacturing Co. 
Both Dresser and Clark have served 


the gas and oil industries for over half 
a century. In recent years, Dresser has 
entered the gas-engine field with a new 
radial-type gas engine and compressor of 
its own, of 2-cycle design. It is believed 
that the engine operations of both com- 
panies may be consolidated at Olean in 
the near future. 

The officers of Clark Bros. Co. are C 
P. Clark, president, J. B. O'Connor, vice- 
president; and of the S. R. Dresser 
Manufacturing Co., Fred A. Miller, chair- 
man of the board, H. N. Mallon, presi 
dent, and M. N. 


president. 


Davis, executive vice 
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Mercoid Appointments 


The Mercoid Corporation, 4213 Bel 
mont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, manufac- 
turers of automatic controls and mercury 
controls and mercury switches, has made 
these appointments : 

3assett Lerch has been transferred 
from the Chicago factory, after working 
in the factory, office and sales department, 
to St. Louis, Missouri. Russell Mac- 
Donald is now with Mercoid at their 
Boston office. Paul J. Provost, after tak- 
ing the Mercoid training course is now 
located at their office in Philadelphia, 
Penna. 
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Charles L. Campbell Becomes 
President of Conn. Light & Power 


Charles L. Campbell was elected 
president of the Connecticut Light & 
Power Company at a meeting of the 
Board of Di- 
rectors of the 
company on 
June 16. He 
succeeds the 
late J. Henry 
Roraback. 

Mr. Campbell 
completed 25 
years of service 
with the com- 
pany in Decem- 
ber, 1936. With 
the exception of 
one year spent 





as treasurer of 
Light Company 


the Dayton Power & 
of Dayton, Ohio, he has been asso- 


ed with Connecticut utilities since 
1901. At the time of his election as 
president of the Connecticut Light & 
Power Company he was vice-president 
and treasurer, having been elected 
treasurer August 9, 1917, and 
president October 15, 1929. 

Zorn in St. John, New 


vice- 


Jrunswick, 


Canada, and educated in the public 
schools there, his first position was 
with a mercantile firm in St. John. 


He later was associated with the ac- 
‘ounting department of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, leaving to settle at 
Putnam, Connecticut, in 1901. 


% 


R. Z. Zimmermann with. 
Philadelphia Electric Co.“ 


R. Z. Zimmermann, formerly vice- 
president 


in charge of purchases of 
the United Gas 
Improvement 
Co. has become 
assistant to the 
vice - president 
in charge of 
operations of 
the Philadel- 
phia Electric 
Co. He has had 
wide experience 
in the public 
utility field and 
was from 1916 
to 1929 con- 
nected with 
Day & Zimmermann Inc. 

He is succeeded by John H. Hubbs, 
now head of the Purchasing Depart- 
ment of United Gas Improvement Co. 
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Patterson Assistant Sales Manager 
A-B Stove Company 


H. F. Patterson has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the A-B Stove 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. He will 

Ross Lynn who has been sales 
manager of A-B Stove Company for 
many years. Mr. Patterson has long been 
active in the sale of gas appliances. 


assist 


49 


John S. Haug Honored 


John S. 
neer, United Engineers & Constructors 


Haug, consulting gas engi- 


Inc., has been awarded the Edward 
Longstreth Medal—one of the 1937 
Medal Awards of the Franklin In- 


stitute for scientific ingenuity and skill, 
for invention and discovery. 

Mr. Haug’s award was for “the in- 
vention and development of an im- 
proved type of mechanically clinkered 
water gas generator.” The presenta- 
tion was made in the Hall of the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, at for- 
mal exercises presided over by Philip 
C. Staples, president of the Franklin 
Institute. 

Mr. Haug has made many other con- 
tributions to the design of U. G. I. gas 
plant apparatus and it is especially 
fitting that he has been so honored by 
the Franklin Institute. 

Other U. G. I. who have re- 
ceived Franklin Institute awards are 
E. M. Chance, J. A. P. Crisfield, J. 
M. Rusby, B. G. Waggoner, J. Hawley 
Taussig, Walton Clark, W. H. Gart- 
ley, C. S. Christman, and P. T. 
Dashiell. 


men 


ts 
Linde To Build New Plant 


The Linde Air Products Company, Unit 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion, announces that work will start im- 
mediately in South Chicago, IIl., on the 
construction of a large manufacturing 
plant for the production of oxygen. The 
building, which will be located on Harbor 
Avenue adjacent to the Calumet River, 
will be of the most modern type of re- 
inforced concrete, brick and steel con- 
struction. This new plant will bring the 
total number of Linde oxygen plants 
throughout the country to seventy. 





For One Cent 


You can recover 3 gallons of 
dry tar from water gas tar 
emulsion witha 


SEMET-SOLVAY 
DE EMULSIFIER 


Full description on request. 


Semet-Solvay 
Engineering Corporation 


40 Rector St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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HEATING 
BUNKER “C” OIL 


for carburetting gas requires high 
pressure and high temperature. 


ANDALE 
BOWED TUBE 
HEATERS 


remain tight and are easily cleaned. 
These are the requirements for con- 
tinuous satisfactory operation. 


ANDALE COMPANY 


1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


























Nothing Ever Happens 


Nothing dramatic happens—perfectly conventional 
routine behavior is maintained at all times where 
\ regulators like our illustration are placed on guard 
\ <= These two 14” low-pressure units are for use in a 

by-product coke plant. Chaplin-Fulton devices for 
pressure control have been known and approved over 50 years. 
Write for catalog, Chaplin-Fulton Manufacturing Co., 28-40 
Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





in the presence of 


CHAPLIN-FULTON 
REGULATORS 
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The Cooper- Bessemer 


Rs” ieee als 


FIELD REGULATOR — SPRING 
TYPE AND WEIGHT TYPE 
Pittsburgh Equitable Me- 
Me Ga sob eandhassduedx 
FLANGED DIAPHRAGM REGULA- 
TORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. ....... 
FLANGED HIGH-PRESSURE REGU- 
LATORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
ee ere 
FLOW CONTROLLER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Me- 
ter Co. 


FLOW INDICATING METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Me- 
ter Co esse 


GAS & OIL ENGINES 
The Cooper-Besseme 
Corp Pee es eseens cose 


“GAS CLEANER” 


3law-Knox Company 


GAS CONDENSERS 
Isbell-Porter Co......... 
GAS ENGINES 
3-4-6 & 8 CYLINDERS 
The Cooper- Bessemer 
Corp. eer ecccce ceee 


GAS HOLDER CORROSION PRESENTS 


INTERESTING PROBLEMS 
Stacey Bros. Gas Con- 
struction Co., Inc. 


GAS HOLDER INSPECTION 
Cruse-Kemper Co. ...... 
GAS HOLDERS—A BRIEF EXx- 
PLANATION OF THEIR WORK- 
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Cruse-Kemper Co. ...... 
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eee GE pc csineecs 
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Andale Company 
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Governor Co ast 
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GAS PIPE 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
Lo °° °° . 


RARRISON INERT GAS PRODUCERS 
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ORT re eee cr Ne 
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Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
CA is 





HOTSTUF COMBINATION TOOL 
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Leslie Fairchild Elected Vice-President 
of Sprague Meter Co. 


At a Director’s Meeting of the Sprague 
Meter Company held July 21, Leslie Fair- 
child, Assistant General Manager was 
elected Vice-President by the Board. Mr 
Fairchild has been affiliated with the com- 


pany for the past twenty-four years, being 


employed first as a draftsman, working 
up to appointment as Chief Engineer and 


from there to assistant general manager 


LESLIE FAIRCHILD 


Sidney Mcintyre with Sprague Meter 
o. 


Mr. Sidney McIntypre of the engineer- 
ing department of The Gas Service Co 
of Kansas City has resigned his position 
to accept a similar position with The 
Sprague Meter Co., at Bridgeport, Conn 

Mr. McIntire takes complete charge of 
the new experimental laboratory and En- 
gineering Department. He is a graduate 
of the Kansas State College, where he 
received his 
nering. During the past four years he 
has been employed as engineer by the Gas 


Service Company of Tx 


legree in Mechanical Engi- 


Kansas. 


levoted the major part of his 


ypeka, 
1 
where he 


time t 


P 
meter study 


Install Gas Radiant Tube Furnaces 


Firms recently contracting for con 


elain enamel furnaces fire 





tubes include the Georg 
npa f Rockford, Il s 
I Evansville, I 4 
tt € turnace tor porcela 
enameling has just been completed at the 
George M rk Division of the Ameri- 
Company, Harvey, Illinois 
acceptance this Ww ype o 
tne orcelain ename g and 
ries is one the outstanding 
r s the day 
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First-Aid Kit for Industrial Use 


\ new type of Brac-Kit, a first-aid kit 
signed especially for industrial use, has 
been developed by the Davis Emergency 
Equipment Company, New York. 

\ special 3rac-Kit is 
that the kit containing the first-aid sup- 
plies is firmly locked, 


feature of the 


with a dust-proof 
and waterproof seal, in an outer case, 
which can be permanently mounted in any 
convenient location. This permits Brac- 
Kits to be located at various points in 
lants, offices, and warehouses, on service 
trucks and buses, and other places where 
first-aid may be needed. If an accident 
happens, no time is lost hunting for first- 

With a twist of the wrist, 
the kit is unlocked and withdrawn and 
its contents are available for instant use. 


aid supplies 


If, after use, the kit is mislaid, its absence 
will be promptly noted 

The kit holds ten unit-cartons contain- 
ing dressings and treatments which can 
Provision 
is made for a wire seal to prevent un- 


be selected to meet any needs 


authorized removal of supplies. 


% 


Ben Boalt Joins Perfex 


The Perfex Corporation, manufacturers 

f automatic controls, announces that Mr. 
Ben L. Boalt has joined the organization 
in the capacity of a vice president. 

Mr. Boalt has made many friends dur- 
ing his long contact with the heating and 
refrigeration industries which dates back 
to 1921 when 
director of 


Regulator 


he was the secretary and a 
the old Heat 
Company. He continued in 


Minneapolis 


these capacities when Minneapolis-Honey- 
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H. H. Dugdale Dies 

With deep regret we report the death 
of H. H. Dugdale, Vice President in 
Charge of Sales, American Gas Prod- 
ucts Corporation He died in Man- 
hattan General Hospital, July 19th, of a 
heart attack after a short illness, at the 
age of 47 years. 

He was Sales Manager of American 
Gas Products 
being 


Corporation for ten 
made Vice President in 


vears, 


H. H. DUGDALE 


charge of sales February, 1936. He en- 
tered the employ of A. H. Wolff Gas 
Radiator Company its predecessor in 
Chicago in 1924. 

He was a prominent figure in the gas 
industry and his both 
be saddened by his 
His untimely death climaxed 
a career of activity and unusual accom- 
plishment 


many friends 
here and abroad will 


passing. 


He is survived by his wife, and a sis- 


ter, Mrs. W. L. Cupinski 
+ 


J. G. Moravec With Penn Electric 
Switch Co. 
J. G. Moravec, 
been placed in charge of Penn Elec- 
tric Switch Co.’s Moline Office at 536 
Fifth Avenue Building, Moline, Illinois, 
according to an announcement recently 
released by N. E. Jennison, 
Penn 


sales engineer, has 


assistant 


saies manager, Electric Switch 


Co 


The office was ope ned July 1. coin- 


cident with the moving of the com- 
pany’s executive offices to their new 
Indiana, 
and will serve western Illinois and Wis 
onsin, Minnesota, lowa, Nebraska and 
Dakota customers 

Mr. M 


factory and office at Goshen, 


loravec is a mechanical engi- 
neering graduate of the University of 
lowa Prior to joining Penn Electric 
Switch Co., he was connected with the 
United Power and Li Co., Daven- 
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For nine consecutive years 
Ever-Hot has been using 
Chace Thermostatic Bimetal 
as the active element in its 
automatic pilot safety. 


Products calling for automat- 
ic movement at change in 
temperature or products for 
control of temperature have 
a definite need for Chace 
Thermostatic Bimetal. 


Sheets —Strips— Shapes. 


CHACHE aa 


1610 Beard Avenue - - - Detroit Mich. 











All sizes 
up to 
3,400 cu. ft. 
capacity 


METER REPAIR PARTS 


ALL MAKES — ALL SIZES OF METERS 


LARGEST GAS COMPANIES NOW 
USING OUR PARTS 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER REPAIR PARTS 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 


GLADLY SENT 
— 


LAMBERT METER CO. | 


BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








andl AG © 





Meters 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 
Provers 
Pumps 
Calorimeters 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 
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June Bride Range Sale in Grand Rapids 


June was a big month for modern gas 
range sales in Grand Rapids, Mich. due 
to a June Bride Sale promotion by the 
Grand Rapids Gas Light Company with 
the 75 gas range dealers of metropolitan 
Grand Rapids cooperating. Bernard T 
Franck is sales manager. A_ beautiful 
float was built around one of the utility’s 
trucks and on this appeared the Magic 
Chef special featured at $79.50 cash pricé 


oregon « 


a 


Are, Ay 


oye, 


down 


3ut the principal point of 


or $1 
interest was a lovely young 
dressed as a bride and seated on a plat- 
form. This float toured the streets every 
day the weather permitted and attracted 
widespread attention. 

Another feature of the promotion was 
the offering of $100 in cash prizes for the 
best letters on, “Why I Bought a Modern 
Gas Range’. The contest was open to 
any woman purchasing and having in- 
stalled on the Gas Company lines during 
June a modern gas range. Blanks for 
writing the letters were supplied by the 
dealers to purchasers. Prizes were $50, 
$35 and $15. 


woman 





New Coke Oven Construction 

The third battery of Becker type coke 
ovens to be ordered within two years 
from Koppers Company by the Ford 
Motor Company for its River Rouge plant 
at Dearborn, Mich., has just been an- 
nounced. The latest order is for the build- 
ing of 61 Becker type combination ovens 
equipped with the most modern machinery 
and automatic devices to handle self-seal- 
ing doors. 

This latest order closely follows a pre- 
vious order for two batteries, totaling 122 
Becker type ovens, which were completed 
this spring. The batteries will | 
ated on blast furnace gas, the first two 
beginning the latter part of this year and 
the latest battery early next summer. 


ve oper- 


Koppers Company also is completing 
the construction of two batteries, totaling 
146 Becker ovens for the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railway Company at Birming- 
ham, Ala., which will be put in operation 
within the next few weeks. 

A new battery of 59 Becker ovens at 
the plant of the Inland Steel Company 
in Indiana Harbor, Ind., is nearing com- 
pletion and is expected to begin producing 
coke by October this year. 


American Gas Journal 


conducted a 
window contest among the dealers with a 
cash prize of $20 for the window 
sessing the most attention value and sell- 
ing force. Colored window stickers were 
supplied carrying the slogans: “The mod- 
will do more for you than 


The Gas Company also 


pos- 


ern gas range 
any other cooking appliance’; “Insulated 
gas ranges make cool kitchens”; “Gas is 
cheaper and faster”. 

letters brought out 


The contest many 
























good reasons for buying a modern gas 
range. “The modern gas range gives me 
more rest in preparing meals for my 
flame is so clean 
“The cost of 


large family, also the 


with no soot”. operating 
range is cut in half. It is mere 
play to keep it clean and tidy”. “I chose 


a modern gas because it has so 


my new 


range 
other 
I like its quicker 
“The Sunday dinner 
was placed in the oven set at 300 degrees 


many more fine features than any 
type cooking appliance. 
heating facilities”. 
I left the house for two hours and found 
on my return a perfectly cooked dinner”. 





INDUSTRIAL GAS 
BOILERS 


Tubular or Flueless 
34 to 45 H.P. 





P. M. LATTNER MFG. COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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Representing Roots-Connersville 


Additional appointments of zone repre- 
sentatives have just been announced by J 
B. Trotman, manager turbine pump di- 
vision, Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 

E. E. Horn, Marietta, Ga., is covering 
the states of North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida. Mr. Horn will have 
charge of appointing jobbers for the sale 
of the entire line, including industrial 
pumps, water systems, and condensate 
units, throughout the entire territory al- 
lotted to him, 

Geo. P. Schumacker, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is in charge of the distribution of indus- 
trial pumps exclusively in the Cleveland 
zone. 

Chester E. Wing, Cincinnati, is super- 
vising turbine sales in adjacent counties 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky. 

James T. Castle, Pittsburgh, Penna., 
through his associate D. J. McConnell, 
has charge of selling turbines in the west- 
ern part of Keystone state and in the 
bordering Ohio and West 
Virginia. 


counties of 


E. A. McCallum, San Francisco, is re- 
sponsible for distribution in the northern 
half of California, and is personally pro- 
moting sales in the industrial 
section.” 


“hay 


J. B. Trotman, manager Turbine Pump 
division, of the Roots-Connersville Blow- 
er Corp., Connersville, Ind., announces 
recent appointments of 
tives, as follows: 


zone representa- 


Carl B. Sunderland, Muncie, Ind.— 
covering the states of Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, and Kentucky. 

J. J. Heinrikson, Kansas City, Mo.— 
covering the western part of Missouri, 
the state of Kansas, most of Nebraska, 


and the southwestern quarter of Iowa. 

Paul C. Rowe, Newark, N. J.—cover- 
ing the northern half of the state of New 
Jersey. 


o- —- Fe 


Dingwell, Jr. Made Assistant Vice- 
President Washington Gas Light 
Company 


James D. Dingwell, Jr., has been ap- 
assistant vice-president of the 


Washington Gas Light Company, Wash- 


pointed 


ington, D. C., in charge of personal rela- 
Mr. Dingwell has had a diversified 
thirteen years in public 
He became a member of 


tions. 
experience of 
utilities service. 
the Washington Gas Light Company in 
1933. 
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Carrier Home Air Conditioner 


Bulletin No. 59] 
plications of 


describes typical ap- 
furnace 
and air conditioning units which combine 
the functions of 


Carrier gas home 


humidifying, 
within 
the building. Diagrams of units and parts 
including water heating unit and specifi- 
cations are given. A unit for 
rooms is also included 


heating, 


filtering and distribution of air 


selected 
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WHO IS INTERESTED IN: 


me 
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We can supply positive evidence tha! 
Lavino “Activated” Oxide. with no 
higher initial cost, saves on cost of 
handling and cuts gas purifying 
cost by removing a greater amount 
of H.S, and by purifying a greater 
number of cubic feet of gas per 
pound of oxide. 

You can examine this proof in ten 
minutes time; just write us, today, 
on your business letterhead. No ob- 
ligation. 






































E. J. LAVINO AND CO. 
1528 WALNUT ST., PHILA.. PA. 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 


THIS INTERESTS THE EXECUTIVE 


Substantial JZ Auction 


in Purifying ost ! 

















For Perfect Control Specify Titan 


Titan Relief Valve 


i Prevents excessive pressure and tempera- 
ture. Pressure relief at i50 pounds, 
temperature relief at 200° F. 


Titan Safetystat 


Automatically shuts off all gas to the 
burner in the event excessive temperatures 
are developed. 


Titan Snap Action Thermostat 


is an extremely sensitive instrument pro- 
viding perfect contro! of water tempera- 
ture. Equipped with a Temperature 
Selector. 





Titan Nu-Drain 
its compact design provides almost com- 
pete concealment of the body. it im- 
proves the appearance of any heater. 


Titan Safety Pilot Control 





Automatically prevents escape of unburned 
gas from main burner in case the ‘con- 
stant pilot flame should become ex- 
tinguished. 











Titan Controls are built to meet the rigid 
requirements of water heater manufactur- 
ers. Catalog and full details on request 





The Titan Valve & Manufacturing Company 
Thermostats—Safety Pilots—Relief Valves—Safetystats 
9913 Elk Avenue N.E. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Winning Public Utility Ads 
At the national convention of the Pub- 
lic Utility Advertising Association, the 
premier award for gas utility load build- 
ing advertising included nine of the Peo- 
ple’s Gas Light and Coke Co.’s large ads 





| HATE TO MISS 
THESE BARGAINS.. fam NOT ME-WE HAVE 
BUT I HAVE TO 


HURRY HOME AND GAS / 
FIX THE FURNACE/ J 


MODERNIZE 

YOUR HOME CALL WABASH 6000 TODAY 
, FOR AN AUTHENTIC ESTIMATE 

OF THE COST OF GAS HEAT 
FOR YOUR HOME! 





THE PEOPLES 





which have appeared in Chicago daily 
newspapers. This makes the second con- 
secutive year that this company’s adver- 
tising has won this honor. Last year four 
of the company’s ads were selected for 
this premier award. 


HILL 

.-» WELL SOON 

HAVE TO START 
TENDING 

FURNACE 


NOT ME. .1 HAVE 
GAS 
HEAT! 


MODERNIZE : 
CALL WABASH 6000 TODAY 
4 
YOUR HOME FOR AN AUTHENTIC ESTIMATE 
OF THE COST OF GAS HEAT 
FOR YOUR HOME! 


Two of the nine Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company advertisements which won 

the P.U.A.A. Premier Award, in national competition with other public utilities are 

shown above. In breezy, conversational style, these ads told the story of gas for 

heating to thousands of Chicagoans. They were five columns wide, 15 inches high 

and were timed for the fall of the year when men are beginning to think of next 
winter's fuel. 





and 


the World over 


Write for catalogs 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


SPRAGUE 
CAST IRON GAS METERS 


REGULATORS 


are standard equipment 


THE SPRAGUE METER CO. 


Jt 
wn 


The ads were selected by a committee 
of judges appointed by the Public Utili- 
ties Advertising Association, at the an- 
nual convention held in New York City 
during the week of June 21. Four of the 
ads were gas heat ads, and the others 
featured the many advantages of gas for 
cooking, showing striking photographs of 
ranges All the ads selected were the 
same size—five newspaper columns wide 
and 15 inches high. 

This accomplishment matches with last 
year’s record of seven national awards 
given to this company’s advertising 


Rice With So. California Gas Co. 


Appointment of A. F. Rice as manager 
of Market Development of the Southern 
California Gas Company, with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles, is announced by 
\. B. Macbeth, president of the company. 

Mr. Rice, who brings to his present po- 
sition a well rounded experience in manu- 
facturing, wholesaling and retailing gas 
appliances, will be concerned with the 
formulation of cooperative sales poli- 
cies conducted by gas appliance deal- 
ers, manufacturers and the Southern 
California Gas Company, under the su- 
pervision of F. M. Banks, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 




















THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


The Reliable Shut-Off for 
Street Mains 


Equipped with Improved 
Patented Locking Sleeve, 
which locks both handles 
to the pipe. Stopper can- 
not slip. Gas cannot pass. log. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Ce. 
523 Atiantie Avenue, Breeklyn, New York 


all Johnson 








THE OUTSTANDING JOHNSON 
NO. 1 BENCH FURNACE 





ing of small carbon steel tools and parts. Fire- 
box is lined with a special refractory lining 
which insures uniform heat and higher tem- 
perature. Equipped with one Johnson Bunsen 
Burner with shut-off valve and pilot light. Like 
Patented Bench Furnaces, the 
burner is mounted at an angle. Flame is directed 
around point of soldering copper. Curved shape 
hood forces return blast over top of iron. No 
forced air blast required. Write for free cata- 


This compact, 
powerful 
Bench Fur- 
nace is heavily 
constructed of 
cast iron and 
designed for 
heating solder- 
ing coppers up 
to 6 lbs. per 
pair or for 
the heat-treat- 
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(Continued from page 32) 


The use of average depths require establishing the 
number of pits to be measured. Present day authorities 
require the measurement of from two to five of the 
deepest pits in a given area. Three measurements ap 
pear to be the most frequent number averaged. — 
or three additional pits are measured to assure the 
clusion of the three deepest. In many instances aft 
inspection accurately indicates the deepest pits without 
additional measurements but in routine procedure ac 
curacy is improved by requiring the measurement of 
a certain number of pits in excess of the number to be 
averaged, 

Determining the number to be measured may be esti- 
mated from the differences in depth between the maxi- 
mum and minimum of from three to five pits in each 
location. Slight deviations common in large areas, par- 
ticularly in the more severe corrosive sections, warrant 
using the average of three measurements. Increasingly 
large differences would justify adding to the number 
averaged. The primary desire is to secure pit depth 
measurements which in computations will produce a po- 
tential life estimate just beyond the period when pene 
trations are economically repaired. Solution of this 
problem may be mathematically approximated by study- 





An Example of Patch Pitting. 


ing the frequency of penetration between established 
limits in a restricted area 
Frequency of Pitting 

The frequency of pitting may be defined as the num 
ber of pits in each established unit of area or length 
that have a depth or wall penetration between certain 
established limits. For example in each 20 ft. length 
of 16” pipe there may be 8 pits which have penetrated 
the wall to a depth in excess of 75% of the original 
wall thickness. If the frequency classifications have 
been established in steps of 25% of wall thickness the 
frequency would therefore be 8 in the 75 to 100 percent 
classification. 

The reason for frequency designation as given by 
the American Petroleum Institute’ is as follows: 

“The number of frequency of pits greater than a 
given depth may influence the decision as to classifica 
tion. For example, in the case of the occasional pit, if 
the number is not excessive, the length of pipe may be 


© Tentative Recommended Practice in the Inspection and 


Classification of Line Pipe—Pipe Line Technologist, America 
Petroleum Institute, Dallas, Texas 

@) “Corrosion of Ferrous Metals in Acid So by l ! De 
son and R. B. Hobbs. Research Paper 696—Journal of } 


search of the National Bureau of Standards 
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returned economically to a condition substantially as 
good as new by spot welding, but if the number of pits 
exceeds a certain amount, it may be more desirable to 
abandon the length of pipe or remove the affected 
iength.” 

Frequency values permit a more accurate comparison 
of corrosion effects in different territories. Different 
frequencies may be found in soils having practically 
identical corrosion characteristics. 

Pit Distribution 

The A.P.I. Tentative Recommended Classification 
practice’? also includes a suggested criteria of pit 
distribution expressed as follows: 

‘The distribution of pits is of importance. For ex- 
ample, a length of pipe having many pits of excessive 
depth will require a repair procedure of disposition 
which will depend upon the distribution of the pits on 
the length of pipe. In one case the pits may be dis- 
tributed one to each linear foot of the pipe. In another 
case the pits may be concentrated at one end or over 
a small length of pipe as for example when corrosion is 
caused by the oil from leaky cellars.” 

Pit distribution is similar to frequency except for 
more specific location of the corrosion. When using a 
20 ft. length of pipe as a unit in determining frequency 
all of the pitting may be in four or five feet of a sec- 
tion and the index of frequency would not indicate that 
fact but the pit distribution would. The two factors, 
frequency and distribution, would be represented by the 
same numerical value on pipe having a uniform distribu- 
tion of pits if all other factors were similar. 

The numerical designation of pit distribution is more 
dificult than the evaluation of frequency and therefore 
is usually given as a description. For instance the pit 
frequency factor on a service may be comparatively 
high and indicate the necessity for replacing the full 
length but from the distribution it may be found that 
the severest corrosion has only occurred in some small 
section such as at a wall or beneath the gutter. 

Pitting Index or Factor 

The use of the frequency and distribution of pits 
results from a desire to simplify theory so that it may 
be practically applied. Denison has described as fol- 
lows a pitting index or factor which the frequency and 
distribution designations approach in purpose. 

“In order to correlate the ratio of corroded and un- 
corroded areas on the specimens with the physical char- 
acteristics of soils, it is necessary to have a suitable 
measure or index of these areas. Unfortunately, it was 
not practical to measure the corroded and uncorroded 
area on all of the specimens, but as will be shown, the 
pitting factor may be employed as a rough index of 
the ratio of these areas. 

‘As the pitting factor is defined as the depth of the 
deepest pit divided by the average depth of penetration, 
if a single pit of uniform depth (and no other corro- 
sion) occurs on a specimen of unit area, the area of the 
pit can be readily calculated from the pitting factor. 
In this case the pitting factor would correspond to the 
depth of the pit divided by its volume, and the area of 
the pit, which would be equal to the volume divided by 
the depth, would therefore be the reciprocal of the pit- 
ting factor. 

“It is evident that this simple relation cannot be used 
to calculate the corroded area of actual specimens be- 
cause pits have irregular shapes and because the average 
depth of all the pits on a specimen is unknown. How- 
ever, since visual examination of the corroded speci- 
mens indicates a possible relation between the pitting 


(Continued on page 58) 
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(Continued from page 56) 

factor and the ratio of uncorroded and corroded areas, 
it seemed worthwhile to devise a method which would 
test this relation experimentally. The method consisted 
in making on paper impressions in ink of a group of 
corroded specimens and measuring the total area cov- 
ered by ink, which corresponded to the uncorroded area. 
The corroded area was then obtained by subtraction 
from the total area. If the corroded area was small, 
it was directly measured and the uncorroded area was 
obtained by difference. The areas were measured by 
placing transparent coordinate paper over the ink im- 
pression and counting the number of squares covering 
the black or white areas.” 

“In order to account for the distribution of the cor- 
roded and uncorroded areas on the test specimens it 
may be assumed that they coincide respectively in a 
general way with the anodic and cathodic areas set up 
by the action of the soil. It is recognized that there may 
have been a certain shifting of the anodic and cathodic 
areas as a result of changes in soil moisture and aera- 
tion, but these temporary effects probably produced only 
a superficial roughening of the specimens. — a 

The curve shows the change with time of the pitting 
factors for typical acid soils, After about 8 years these 
pitting factors become approximately constant; that 1s, 
the ratios of the rates of average and maximum penetra 
tion remain the same.” 

It is not uncommon for the Bureau of Standards pit- 
ting factor to vary from | to 25 at the same stage of 
corrosion. 

While the use of individual pitting factors may be 
locally advantageous the Bureau of Standards index has 
been determined from a study of specimens from more 
locations and in greater quantities than those available 
in any individual experience. The Bureau of Standards 
index was adopted following discussions with numerous 
corrosion engineers and may therefore be more generally 
applicable although somewhat more complicated than 
the use of frequency and distribution factors. 
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Corrosion surveys are seldom conducted for scientific 
purposes and therefore determination of the corrosion 
factor or index is infrequent. Such fine details are 
included in these descriptions to encourage a more in- 
tensive study of corrosion where possible but are not 
intended to leave the impression that tangible results 
are available only from a complicated theoretical study. 
Pit Area 

The importance of pit area is dependent upon the 
purpose assigned to a corrosion survey. Estimating the 
life expectancy of a bare metal pipe does not require 
reference to area while repairing is affected by the pit 
area, particularly when a part of the operation consists 
of welding the pits. 

An A.P.I. report") contains the following definitions. 
“The ‘occasional’ pits, variously referred to as ‘direct’, 
‘punch’, ‘scattered’, or ‘isolated’, are usually of small 
surface area and may be repaired by spot welding. An 
occasional pit may be defined as one which has a rela- 
tively small surface area and which is surrounded or 
nearly surrounded by a large area of original metal 
surface, The surface area of the occasional pit can 
readily be spanned by the pit depth gauge. Often large 
and deeply corroded areas will develop in the pipe. This 
type of corrosion is often referred to as ‘patch’ pitting, 
since the corosion takes place in large patches. In such 
cases, the area of corroded metal becomes of importance 
since the pits can not be easily gauged nor spot welded. 
Such pits may require patching or be repaired by solid 
weld, or if the patch pitting is particularly severe, it 
may be necessary to half-sole the pipe or to remove the 
affected section and replace it with new material.” 

Extension of the original definition of a pit so as to 
include extensive “patches” tends to add to the difficulty 
of visualizing the facts reported. Including patches of 
corrosion as a part of uniform corrosion would facilitate 
decision as to the possibility of repair by welding as all 
pits would then be weldable and decision on repairing 
would depend upon the frequency of pitting. 

(Continued in September Issue) 








Structural Applications of Arc 
Welding 


A new bulletin, copy of which has just 
been received from The Lincoln Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers 
of arc welding equipment, illustrates a 
great variety of applications of arc weld- 
ing in the structural field, both in the 
erection of miscellaneous structures and 
in maintenance work of construction ma- 
chinery. 

The new bulletin, “Welding in Con- 
struction Work”, contains twelve pages, companies as well 
8% inches by 11 inches. It is a record of 
the more important recent construction 


The Mine Safety 


lustrated bulletin 


} 


The variety of work illustrated includes 
a large penstock, a bubble tower, a new 


Gas Mask Bulletin 


Appliances Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., have 
EA-2 describing their — 
MSA All-Service Gas Mack ishing including samples on brass and 

The Mask is designed to provide pro- 
tection against asphyxiation from com- 
binations of carbon monoxide and other 
poisonous industrial 
smoke. It has the 
United States Bureau 
protection, and is widely used in mines, 


gases, fumes and 


steel and chemical plants, gas and power 


throughout the United States. 

Copies of the bulletin are available by 
projects which utilized electric welding. writing this publication, or by addressing 
the manufacturer direct 


Low Cost Flexible Lacquer 
Product summary bulletins giving the 
Properties of a cellulose type, air-drying, 
flexible lacquer enamel for low cost fin- 


issued a well il- 


other metals for testing by scratching, 
bending, etc. are issued by Roxalin Flexi- 
ble Lacquer Co., Inc., Elizabeth, N. 4. 
The finishes include aluminum, black and 


: a range of colors. 
approval of the 


of Mines for this Bulletin on Bake Ovens 


Multiple heat conduit bake ovens are 
described in a bulletin just issued by 
Standard Gas Equipment Co., 18 E. 41st 
Street, New York. Each deck of these 
ovens has its own heat control. Both sec- 
tional and cabinet styles are described 
giving dimensions and capacities. 


fire departnients 





type of steel house, the first all welded 
railway bridge of its type in the world, 
one of the largest factory buildings ever 
built by arc welding, a steel swimming 


pool, two large siphons, an 84 inch diam- OF 


y\" 4 TOO AND SUPPLY TRAILERS 
SPEED FOR GAS ANDELECTRIC “Pan, 
leas R MEN HEATERS 

= - 


7 


eter mountain water pipeline and an ocean 
pier, 2327 feet in length. Typical exam- 
ples of saving in time and money through 
use of arc welding in repair of contrac- 
tors’ equipment are also illustrated and 
described. 
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New Improved Gas Flow 
Computers now available of 
durable celluloid, encased in 
a convenient leatherette cover 
with complete instructions. 
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One of the factors in economical gas distribution 
which is a constant, is cast iron pipe. The experi- 
ence of a century attests its enduring service. With 
modern mechanical joints, this most economical 
material offers greater efficiency to match modern 
operating conditions. These joints, as made by C. I. 
P.R. A. members, are bottle-tight. Mechanical joint 
pipe is made in diameters from 1% to 84 inches. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


THE STANDARD MATERIAL FOR UNDERGROUND MAINS 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Ass’n,Thos.F.Wolfe Sill Research Engr., 1015 PeoplesGas Bldg., Chicago 





